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DIVIDENDS 


MOTOR WHEEL 
CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


Lansing, Michigan 
July 30, 1940 


The Board of Directors today de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of forty 
cents (40c) per share on the commop 
stock payable Sept. 10, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 16, 1940. 

C. C. Carlton, 


Vice-President and Secretary. 


Crown CorK & SEAL 
¥ COMPANY, INC. 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the Regular Quarterly Divi- 
dend of fifty-six and one-quarter cents 
($.56%4) per share on the $2.25 Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock of Crown 
Cork & Seal Company, Inc., payable 
on September 16, 1940, to the stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness August 30, 1940. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 

J. J. NAGLE, Secretary. 
August 1, 1940. 


DIVIDEND. 
COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 


On July 26 a quarterly dividend of one and 
three-fourths per cent (134%) per share on 
the Preferred Capital Stock of the above 
corporation was declared by the Board of 
Directors, payable October 1, 1940, to stock- 
holders of record on the books of the Com- 
pany at the close of business September 10, 


1940. 
E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
BLAWNOX, PA. 
Dividend Notice 
At a meeting held July 29, 1940, the 
Board of Directors of Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany declared an interim dividend of 
12% cents per share on the Capital Stock, 
payable August 31, 1940, to stockholders 
of record Augnst 10, 1940. 
GEO. L. DUMBAULD. 
Viee President-Treasurer. 


Your dividend notice in 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
calls the favorable attention of bona- 
fide investors to your securities. 
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MARKETS 
are like 


Some markets are like the 
“Jack of all trades and master of 
none.” They represent a composite 
of the butcher, the baker and the 
candlestick maker. Other markets 
are highly individualized; made 
up of men who have many charac- 
teristics in common. 


Consider, for example, 
the money market. 


@ In this realm of large financial 
interests, much of our national 
wealth is concentrated. It consti- 
tutes a dynasty ruled by corpora- 
tion executives, manufacturers, 
brokers, bankers, merchants, lead- 
ers in the professions and govern- 
ment officials. 


@ It is this market to which The 
Financial World primarily appeals. 
That’s why your advertising mes- 
sage will be a potent force in build- 
ing good will for your institution, 
increasing consumer use of your 
products or services, or stimulating 
public acceptance of your com- 
pany’s securities ... when you use 
the pages of this 37-year-old in- 
vestment and business weekly. 


®@ The point of contact established 
between your message and the 
money market through this me- 
dium will be direct and dynamic, 
with a minimum of waste motion 
and maximum sales power and per- 
suasion. Your message will be 
acted upon—not only looked at— 
by the active, opinion forming key 
groups. 


FINANCIAL 
WORLD 


An “ABC” Publication 


American 
Tel. & Tel.’s 
President 
Walter S. 
Gifford 


Son of a New 
England 1 um- 
ber mill opera- 
tor—born in 
Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. . . . Attended local district 
school and completed education at 
Harvard University (A.B.).... 
Started career in 1904 as a clerk in 
the payroll department of Western 
Electric Company where he advanced 
to assistant secretary and treasurer. 
. . . Became chief statistician of 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company in 1911—was elected vice 
president and comptroller in 1919 and 
to the presidency in 1925... . As- 
suined command when the system was 
servicing 11.9 million telephones ; last 
year the number of telephones had 
expanded to 16.5 million. . . . Has 
served the Government and many 
charitable enterprises—National De- 
fense Commissions, Unemployment 
Relief, Mobilization of Human 
Needs, New York World’s Fair, etc. 
. . . Also author of several books on 
business subjects. Favorite hobby: 
reading. Active sports: tennis and 
fishing. Father: Two sons. 


Finfoto 


Consolidated 
Edison’s 
President 
Ralph H. 
Tapscott 


Big city born— 
Brooklyn, 
N. Y., son of 
an investment 
Fintoto broker... 
Public school educated, attended both 
Erasmus Hall Academy and Boys’ 
High School, leaving before gradua- 
tion to go to work for a leather com- 
pany. ... Later entered Union Col- 
lege in Schenectady, N. Y. (B.S. in 


electrical engineering)... . Joined the 
General Electric Company in 1909 
as member of the test department ; 
transferred to lighting engineering 
department the following year... . 
Switched to the New York Edison 
Company in 1917 as assistant chief 
engineer, advancing to electrical engi- 
neer in 1925 and vice president in 
1932. . . . Elected vice president of 
Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York in 1936 when that com- 
pany was organized as a merger of 
New York Edison and United Light 
& Power—became president of Con- 
solidated Edison in March, 1937... 
In 1937 served 2,541,416 electric and 
1,283,995 gas customers; the com- 
parative figures for last year were 
2,589,093 electric and 1,302,993 gas. 
Primary outside interest: a camp in 
the Adirondack Mountains. Hobby: 
photography.. Favorite sports : camp- 
ing, tramping and boating. Father: 
two sons. 


American 
Locomotive’s 
President 


Duncan W. 


Fraser 


N ova Scotian 
born... . Edu- 
cated the 
schools of Pit- 
cou County.... Finfoto 
Came to the United States to serve his 
apprenticeship at the Rhode Island 
Locomotive Works, a company later 
acquired by American Locomotive. 
.. . Went to Canada in 1904 when 
“Alco” acquired the Montreal Loco- 
motive Works, Ltd., and served there 
in various capacities advancing finally 
to the position of managing director 
in 1920... . Returned to New York 
when appointed vice president of 
American Locomotive Company in 
that year and became a director in 
1924 and a member of the Executive 
Committee in 1939—elected president 
of the company early this year. Only 


hobby: “building locomotives.” 
Favored sport: golf. Father: one 
daughter. 
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INFLATION FROM 
PROGRAM FINANCING: 


The influence of defense expenditures upon inflationary trends will 
depend upon tax and amortization standards as well as other factors. 
Will also have an important bearing upon the employment of idle 
private capital and the intrusion of government ownership of industry. 


ithin the next year or two, at 

least $1 billion will be spent 
to supply new productive facilities re- 
quired under the defense program, if 
present plans are to be carried out. 
Assuming that the procurement of 
arms and materials ultimately attains 


a scope comparable with that of the 


World War, more billions will be 
needed to provide the necessary land, 
plants and machinery. 


This would seem to afford an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the employ- 
ment of some part of the large 
amounts of capital now lying idle 
and a promise of increased activity in 
commercial and investment banking. 


CAPITAL MARKETS 


Unfortunately, there is no evidence 
thus far of any significant stimulation 
of the private capital markets result- 
ing from defense program financing or 
any clear prospect of any major 
stimulus from this source in the fu- 
ture. Special legislation has been en- 
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acted to give the RFC broad powers 
to make loans to meet the armament 
program’s requirements. 


Not only are the thirty-one branch 
offices of the RFC and the main office 
in Washington open for business on 
defense program loans, but the ten- 
dency of borrowers thus far has been 
to turn in this direction rather than 
to seek funds from private banking 
sources. The commercial banks are 
eager to participate in defense indus- 
try loans on any sound basis, and a 
little business has been done, but the 
amounts are relatively insignificant. 
There have been a few issues of se- 
curities for the purpose of expanding 
the capacity of aircraft plants and re- 
lated industries (mainly before the 
new defense program was adopted) 
but more recently, Wright Aero- 
nautical, Packard and others which 
are in line for large government or- 
ders have been conducting their loan 
negotiations with the RFC. 

To a considerable extent, this ten- 


DEFENSE 


dency may be as- 
cribed to the large 
expense and risks 
entailed se- 
curity flotations 
under the Securi- 
ties & Exchange 
Acts. It is hoped 
that enactment of 
the bill abolishing 
the 20-day wait- 
ing period for new 
issues will be suc- 
cessful in remov- 
ing one of the im- 
portant obstacles. 
But there are other considerations 
which must be weighed carefully, and 
their influence is likely to lead di- 
rectly or indirectly to financing 
through a government agency. 


QUICK OBSOLESCENCE 


The crux of the matter is the fact 
that a large part, if not most, of the 
additional plant facilities will either 
be useless or suffer great depreciation 
in value when the “emergency” is 
terminated. This is especially true of 
plants for the production of non-com- 
mercial items such as military ex- 
plosives and armor plate, but a simi- 
lar situation is likely to prevail in the 
aircraft and other industries. In such 
cases, the new facilities could be con- 
verted to peacetime uses, but the de- 
mand will contract sharply after a 
few years unless the war or dangers 
of war should be prolonged. 

Under these circumstances, loans 
for the expansion of plants or the pro- 
vision of new facilities are sound only 
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if they can be amortized (i.e. repaid 
out of the profits of defense program 
contracts) within a relatively short 


period. In this connection, tax poli- 
cies are of fundamental importance. 
Not only should the profits from 
the armament program be large 
enough to cover the plant expendi- 
tures within a few years, but the bor- 
rowers must be permitted to write 
off the capital expenditures rapidly, 
with suitable deductions on their tax 
returns if difficulties are to be averted 
when more normal conditions again 
prevail. 

A recent Treasury ruling has clari- 
fied the amortization problem to some 
extent. In this case, a corporation 
had applied to the RFC for a loan 
to finance additional facilities needed 
to fulfill contract commitments for 
airplane motors. The RFC offered 
to make a loan to cover the cost of the 
new plant, and also to purchase the 
land and lease it to the company. The 
term of the lease, and also of the RFC 
loan, was to be eight years. The 
Treasury ruled that, since the com- 
pany did not own the land upon which 
the plant was to be erected, it could 
amortize its cost over the term of the 
lease. 

The same arrangement could be 
made if the land were to be leased 
from a private owner and the plant 
were to be built with private capital. 
Nevertheless, corporation manage- 


COMING ARTICLES 
U. S. Rubber Finally Hits 


Its Real Stride 
What Outlook 


for 


Gold Shares Now? 


ments have a tendency to believe— 
and there are some good reasons to 
support this view—that the dangers 
of complications in connection with 
amortization or other tax factors may 
be minimized if the necessary funds 
are borrowed from the Government. 

Such questions may be resolved in 
a fairly definite way if the authoriza- 
tion for amortization within five years 
(which has been approved by the Ad- 
ministration) is enacted separately, or 
as part of the excess profits tax bill. 
But the five-year amortization basis, 
although quite satisfactory to industry 
in general, does not remove all un- 
certainties. 

Suppose, for instance, that the ex- 
ceptional demand for armaments 
should terminate in two years. In 
that event, the capital costs would 
not have been recovered, and the 
borrowing corporations would be 
faced with a heavy tax burden on idle 


WHO BUILT THE NATION’S 


— stem to stern and from keel 
to truck, the S. S. America—new 
queen of our merchant marine—is an 
All-American ship. Materials used in 
this vessel, now on her first of a se- 
ries of scheduled cruises to the West 
Indies, all came from the United 
States or its possessions. Some 1,- 
275 concerns supplied the thousands 
of items, large and small, needed to 
build this largest, fastest and most 
luxurious liner ever launched by 
the nation’s shipyards. And _ stock- 
holders are sure to recognize many 
names among the impressive list. 


PRIMARY MATERIALS 


Raw steel for the 723-foot hull, for 
example, came principally from Beth- 
lehem Steel, while other steel through- 
out the ship was supplied by a num- 
ber of other companies including 


Allegheny-Ludlum, Crucible and Car- 
penter. Sperry built the electro-me- 
chanical gyro-compass; Bendix, the 
telegraph and fire alarm systems; 
and RCA, the elaborate radio equip- 
ment. 

The boilers, which rest some 92 
feet below the sports deck, were con- 
structed by Babcock & Wilcox. Main 
generators of the ship are by West- 
inghouse Electric; the diesel-electric 
generator set is by General Motors; 
and ammeters, voltmeters, miscella- 
neous motors, etc., are from General 
Electric. The two sets of triple ex- 
pansion turbines, capable of sending 
the 34,500-ton vessel through the 
water at a reserve speed of 23 knots, 
came from Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Company, builders 
of the big liner. 

Serving the America’s ten decks are 
eight electric Otis elevators. Acous- 


plant unless the Government had 
agreed to take over the facilities at 
the end of the “emergency.” 

For these and other reasons, a large 
part of the additional plant capacity 
needed for the defense program will 
be built at the Government’s expense 
and operated under contract by per- 
sonnel supplied by private industry 
while title to the plants will be vested 
in the Government. (The new $25 
million smokeless powder plant to be 
operated by duPont is a case in 
point.) Present plans call for the em- 
ployment of about $500 million for 
the erection and equipment of Gov- 
ernment-owned plants for the manu- 
facture of munitions, guns, armor 
plate and other non-commercial 
products. 

This expenditure will be in addi- 
tion to the capital outlays—either 
from loans granted by the RFC or 
other government agencies or funds 
raised in the private capital markets 
—for productive facilities which could 
be utilized either for work on gov- 
ernment orders or non-military com- 
mercial business. 

This brings up a basic question— 
whether the financing of specialized 
plants having value only for arma- 
ment production is a proper field for 
private capital, or should be left en- 
tirely to government financing. There 
are some arguments for the latter 

(Please turn to page 23) 


NEW QUEEN? 


tical treatment throughout the ship is 
by Johns-Manville, with the same 
company supplying “ Marinite,” a new 
fire - proofing material for backing 
walls and ceiling panels. Plumbing is 
by American Radiator. The pioneer 
Carrier Corporation installed the air- 
conditioning system, which embraces 
all three dining rooms and the beauty 
and barber shops, and which is the 
largest job of its kind on an American 
ship. 


CREDITABLE ADDITION 


All in all, the America is a lady 
in every detail—a perfect picture of 
maritime beauty and grace. And U.S. 
industry can well afford to take a 
share of the credit in this latest phase 
of the drive to return our merchant 
marine to the past glories of Ameri- 
can clipper-ship days. 
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AIR TRANSPORT 
ZOOMS HIGHER 


Basic industry trends continue bright, 
but investors must be prepared to exer- 


cise considerable patience. 


he much-quoted reference to the 

wheels of fortune spinning ’round 
and ’round might be amended to apply 
to air transport operations—higher 
and higher they go, and where they'll 
stop nobody knows. Certainly refer- 
ence to the industry’s operating 
trends to date will give no clue toa 
ceiling, nor is there good reason to 
believe that future profits will not be 
substantially ahead of recent levels. 


SHARES LAGGARD? 


Such a combination of factors under 
more normal market conditions would 
generate sufficient speculative en- 
thusiasm to push the air transport 
shares through the market  strato- 
sphere. Instead, the equities continue 
to idle about halfway between their 
high and low for the current year to 
date—in some cases even under last 
year’s best levels despite the establish- 
ment of new high records in the mean- 
time. A survey of the most recent 
operating data shows the extent of the 
improvement that has taken place and 
strongly suggests that general market 
conditions are responsible for the ac- 
tion of the shares and not any factor 
peculiar to the business. Here is the 
evidence on which that statement is 
based. 


TREND OF 


PASSENGER AIR TRANSPORT 
120 


17 LEADING AIR TRANSPORT COS. 


MILLIONS OF REVENUE PASSENGER MILES 
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Source Civil Aeronautics Board 
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Finfoto 


The vigorous growth trends ap- 
parent over the past several years are 
still in force. According to prelimi- 
nary estimates, the first seven months 
of 1940 saw a group of domestic air 
transport carriers which normally ac- 
count for some 90 per cent of the total 
business done, increase their revenue 
passenger miles flown almost 62 per 
cent over the comparable period of 
1939. Furthermore, the normal sea- 
sonal pattern of traffic (assuming no 
interruption of the industry’s safety 
record and no prolonged period of 
adverse flying weather) points to suc- 
cessive new peaks over the next three 
months. In the first half of the year, 
express-pound mileage gained 24 per 
cent and profits were almost four 
times those of the first half of 1939. 

When the important revenue pas- 
senger mile figure is related to what 
is probably the best single indicator 


of first class travel in the United 
States, Pullman traffic, the air trans- 
port gains take on added competitive 
significance. During the first half of 
the current year, the ratio of airline 
passenger traffic to Pullman traffic 
soared to 11 per cent from slightly 
less than 7 per cent in the comparable 
period a year ago. In 1939, a record 
of almost 8 per cent was set, against 
slightly less than 6 per cent in 1938. 


EARNINGS GAINS 


When attention is turned to the 
individual companies, the percentage 
earnings gains are even more arrest- 
ing. American Airlines was able to 
boost profits to $2.48 per share on a 
larger number of shares in the first 
half of 1940, from the $1.41 per share 
reported in the comparable period a 
vear earlier. Even if allowance is 
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made for the profit of 31 cents per 
share received on the sale of flying 


equipment, the gain is large. Also, 
if these trends are maintained for the 
remainder of the year (and, subject 
to the industry qualifications men- 
tioned above, there is no apparent rea- 
son why they should not be) Ameri- 
can may be able to show earnings of 
some $7 per share for the full year, 
before excess profits taxes. 

United Airlines was another com- 
pany able to report significant prog- 
ress for the first half of the current 
year. In that period, profits of 20 
cents per share were shown against 
a deficit of 14 cents per share in the 
first half of 1939. This performance 
reflected gains in operations and 
benefits of the revised depreciation 
rates in effect since the first of the 
year. While recent operations sug- 
gest that profits for the year 1940 
should be substantially ahead of 1939, 
the CAA mail decision and the com- 


pany’s subsequent appeal for recon- 
sideration complicate the profits out- 
look and make any forecast difficult. 

Following the trends set by the 
other two units, Eastern Airlines 
showed profits of $1.25 per share 
against 87 cents per share a year 
earlier despite a larger number of 
shares outstanding in 1940. If no 
material deviation from the normal 
seasonal pattern is witnessed, the 
most recent operations indicate that 
this company may be able to report 
profits of some $3 per share for 1940. 

In sharp contrast to these trends, 
Transcontinental & Western Air 
showed a larger loss in the first half 
of 1940 than in the comparable period 
a year ago. Reflecting the larger 
number of shares outstanding in 1940, 
this figure was equivalent to a deficit 
of 41 cents per share against 43 cents 
per share in 1939. The reasons for 
this performance was quite obvious. 
Although passenger gains were sub- 


stantial, there was an even sharper 
bulge in expenses as a result of a 
material expansion in service, gaso- 
line taxes and the extraordinary costs 
preparatory to scheduled operation of 
the new Stratoliners. Cost increases 
included expenses in training person- 
nel for the operation of these large 
planes as well as the necessity of ab- 
sorbing depreciation charges on these 
ships from mid-May until the latter 
part of July when they were finally 
placed in operation. 

But prospects over the remainder 
of the year are encouraging, since 
business continues to improve and the 
company has the competitive advan- 
tage of being the first to install the 
four-motored, 33-passenger air liners 
in regular scheduled flight. All things 
considered, therefore, there seems to 
be a reasonable expectation that 
TWA will be able to show black ink 
for the current year despite the un- 
impressive first half results. 


RAILROADS AND EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


Investors in rail equities have little cause for 


concern. Status may depend largely upon def- 


inition of “invested capital”, 


but it is unlikely 


that the group will be importantly affected. 


s pointed out in a recent article 
(FW, July 10), secondary rail 
bonds offer a speculative medium 
which will not be affected by the im- 
pending excess profits tax. The sta- 
tistics in the appended tabulation 
(similar to the figures on 100 indus- 
trials in the July 24 issue) show that 
investors have no cause for worry if 
the proposed rates should be enacted. 
Last week a measure was offered 
by the House Ways & Means sub- 
committee which combines features 
of both the Congressional Commit- 
tee and U. S. Treasury recommenda- 
tions. It is briefly as follows: A 
graduated tax on “excess” profits 
with the option of choosing one of 


two alternate bases of exemptions; 
(1) a specific exemption of $5,000 
plus average net income for the base 
period 1936-1939; (2) a specific ex- 
emption of $5,000 plus a minimum 
of 6 per cent of the first $500,000 of 
invested capital and 4 per cent of all 
over $500,000 assuming that average 
earnings in the base period were 
lower than these rates. A company 
which earned 6 to 10 per cent would, 
under this option, be granted the 
actual percentage of earnings as a 
credit. 

Since most railroads have a large 
amount of funded debt outstanding, 
the definition of “invested capital’ 
may prove of especial importance to 


this group. The subcommittee pro- 
posal would include funded debt and 
other “borrowed capital” up to 33% 
per cent for large companies. The 
record indicates, however, that most 
railroads would not be subject to ex- 
cess profits taxes, especially if they 
are given a choice in selecting the 
basis for exemptions. A tax basis 
such as that outlined above would 
permit the roads with poor average 
earnings to increase their profits sub- 
stantially without being subjected to 
special taxes in any significant 
amount. On the other hand, the more 
prosperous carriers showing excep- 
tionally high (for this industry) rates 
of return on property investment, 
such as the Chesapeake & Ohio, Nor- 
folk & Western and Pennsylvania 
Railroads, would probably be sub- 
ject to the new taxes, but could still 
show good earnings gains on a sus- 
tained growth in operating profits. 
Definite determination of their status 
will have to await the final tax bill. 


HOW LEADING RAILROADS LINE UP FOR NEW TAXES 


Rate of 
ommon Share— on om. Stoc! 
Average Year Sovesnment Equity Market RAILROAD: 

RAILROAD: 1936-39 1939 1939 1939 Price Louisville & Nashville 
Atchison, Top. ¢ & Santa Fe.. $0.98 $0.95 1.88% 0.3% 48 New York Central..... 
Atlantic Coast Lime.......... 0.99 0.96 .54 0.4 12 Norfolk & oh 
Baltimore & Ohio............ D1.96 D1.55 34 D1.2 4 Northern Pacific ...... 
Chesapeake & Ohio.......... 4, 3.49 41 6.8 38 Pennsylvania Railroad 
Delaware & Hudson......... ‘D3.71 34 3.4 11 Southern Pacific ...... 
Great Northern, pfd......... 3.14 3.48 71 2.1 24 Southern Railway .... 
0.35 0.81 14 0.6 Union Pacific ......... 


% Earned Return on 
on Property Com. Stock Recent 


Earnings per 
—Common Share— 


Average Year Investment Equity Market 
1936-39 1939 1939 1939 Price 

$5.73 $6.32 4.02% 3.7% 57 
Seckew 0.08 0.70 3.45 0.6 12 
eer 19.59 20.68 7.07 7.4 210 
shana D0.23 0.03 1.87 0.01 6 
es 2.07 2.43 7.65 2.9 20 
cancun 0.96 1.63 2.09 0.8 8 
ey D0.17 2.69 4.02 1.6 12 
Sene 6.92 6.74 2.34 2.9 84 
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ECONOMIC RESOURCES 
FAVOR GREAT BRITAIN 


Measured by command over essential war commodities a 


British victory appears assured—but German counter- 
blockade and air superiority must be overcome first. 


By Andrew A. Bock, Ph. D. 


tT European war, now almost a 
year old, remains one of the most 
important market factors. What has 
happened so far, and speculation as 
to its ultimate outcome, have greatly 
affected the course of our domestic 
and international policies. Totali- 
tarian war, as waged today by Great 
Britain and its Dominions against 
Germany and Italy, is a war involving 
all the economic and military re- 
sources of the enemy nations includ- 
ing the entire civil population and in 
that respect it has upset all precedents. 

An analysis of the probable chances 
of the two enemy camps must there- 
fore be based primarily upon their 
economic strength, and in this dis- 
cussion the intangible factors are left 
out of consideration. 


WAR ESSENTIALS 


Modern warfare makes enormous 
demands upon all kinds of raw ma- 
terials many of which must be con- 
sidered as so essential that without 
them even the army strongest in man 
power is helpless. Through its suc- 
cessful blitzkrieg Germany so far has 
materially strengthened its economic 
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position with reference tc certain raw 
materials. It has practically elimi- 
nated its deficiency in iron ore 
through the occupation of Norway, 
the domination of Sweden and the 
conquest of Belgium and France. 
Likewise the large bauxite deposits in 
France have solved its problem of 
aluminum production, so necessary 
for the manufacture of airplanes. The 
Belgian and French steel industry is 
now utilized for the needs of the Ger- 
man military machine. 

Furthermore, the conquests of Nor- 
way, Denmark, the Low Lands and 
France have resulted in Germany ob- 


taining large stores of a number of 
raw materials and supplies of all 
kinds which are now used by the Ger- 
man troops and the German industry. 
But part of this is only a temporary 
advantage. Once these accumulated 
stocks are used up, there are no re- 
placements. 

While thus the war has so far 
strengthened the power of Germany’s 
resistance in some respects, it has 
failed to solve other crucial problems 
especially those of food and fuel. At 
the end of the last war a British 


Admiral stated that the Allies floated ° 


to victory on a sea of oil. The im- 
portance of this raw material has been 
greatly enhanced by modern warfare, 
with the entire army moving on 
wheels. Tanks, troop and supply 
trucks, gun tractors, airplanes and 
ships, all are heavy consumers of oil. 

It is true that Germany in recent 
months has succeeded in securing for 
itself and her ally practically the en- 
tire output of Rumania, and impor- 
tant amounts are also obtained from 
Russia. But according to experts 
these quantities (and qualities) are 
insufficient for a prolonged blitzkrieg 
with its enormous requirements. Ger- 
many’s own synthetic production has 
also been substantially increased dur- 
ing the last twelve months at enor- 
mous expenses, but many of these 
plants have already been bombed by 
the British airfleet. 


OIL SITUATION 


A very dangerous situation is the 
deficiency of lubricating oils. Be- 
fore the war Germany imported four- 
fifths of its lubricant requirements 
from the United States, Venezuela 
and Mexico, which sources are now 
completely cut off. (And Rumanian 
crude is reported to be not very suit- 
able for conversion into lubricating 
oil.) There remains for Germany 
only its synthetic production of lubri- 


DISTRIBUTION OF VITAL WAR COMMODITIES. 


British Empire and Germany, Italy, mili- 


Commodities: friendly nations (in- tarily occupied and 
(In metric tons; cluding the United economically domi- Doubtful sources 
000 omitted) States) nated nations of supply 

Ca 48,854 29,609 Russia 16,244 
761,473 335,605 Russia 2 
108 2 Russia 1,200 
re 1,563 304 China 9,911 
334 145 Russia 27,821 
243,134 8,352 Neth. India 439 
Weooteulp ............. 11,252 11,402 Russia 14,000 
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cants, which is said to cover only 20 
per cent of normal requirements. 

An army marches on its stomach. 
Hence food is all-essential to keep 
the army as well as the civil popula- 
tion going. Germany’s position has 
been temporary improved by the ac- 
quisition of large stocks of agricul- 
tural products in the conquered coun- 
tries, but none of the latter is on bal- 
ance a producer of food surplus. Ger- 
many’s own self-sufficiency in food- 
stuffs is claimed to be 85 per cent. 
She has enough grain, sugar, potatoes 
and similar staples, and covers 95 per 
cent of meat needs. But that is all. 

The deficiency in fats, which must 
be largely imported, is crucial. The 
occupied countries, though some of 
them are food exporters, on the bal- 
ance need imports of agricultural 


products. Norway has a food de- 
ficiency of 75 per cent of normal con- 
sumption, Denmark needs large im- 
ports of fodder and grain feed for its 
pork and dairy industry; so does 
Holland, which also requires imports 
of large quantities of vegetable oils 
for its important margarine industry. 

France with a 50 per cent agricul- 
tural population is self-sufficient in 
wheat, wine, sugar and other staples, 
but it imports all the rice consumed 
and large quantities of other foods 
from its colonies in normal times, es- 
pecially fats, oils and grains. Today, 
however, France’s intercourse with 
its colonies is quite difficult. 

The grain situation in Europe is 
especially grave for the coming win- 
ter as the Continent’s crop is esti- 
mated to be 35 per cent below that of 


last year. Chief reasons are the past 
very severe winter, unusually heavy 
floods last spring, and lack of man- 
power during the sowing season as 
praciically all available men were 
called to the colors. 

The size of the present reserve 
grain stocks in Germany and Italy is 
a closely guarded secret, though 
claims are made that enough is in 
store to last through 1941. On the 
other hand (according to the Ameri- 
can Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium and the Commission for Polish 
Relief), the vanguard of hunger and 
pestilence has already arrived in 
Poland and half of the seven million 
people living in Warsaw and vicinity 
are reported to be approaching a 
starvation level. Similar develop- 

(Please turn to page 29) 


CRUCIBLE STEEL PLANS RECAPITALIZATION 


ast week Crucible Steel Com- 
pany reported that its earnings 
for the first half of 1940 were only 
two per cent under those for the last 
half of 1939, and with the exception 
of that period and the first half of 
1937 were the best since 1929. At 
the same time, the company an- 
nounced the details of a plan to elimi- 
nate preferred dividend arrears. 
The latter development proved a 
more potent market influence than 
the former, for the preferred stock 
spurted nearly eight points on the 
day (following a rise of almost equal 
amount during the preceding week), 
while the common advanced only 
one-eighth of a point. This relative 
performance appears highly illogical, 
since the plan does not seem overly 
generous to the preferred stock- 
holder. 

In essence, it calls for the exchange 
of each share of present 7 per cent 
non-callable, non-convertible pre- 
ferred, carrying $40.75 of dividend 
arrears, into 1.4 shares of 5 per cent 
preferred, callable at 110 and each 
share convertible into two shares of 
common. The dividend requirements 
on 1.4 shares of the new stock will 
be exactly the same as those on one 
share of the present issue, and thus 
preferred shareholders are offered no 
increase in future income. Their 
book equity in the company’s assets 
will be increased by forty per cent, 


but this is a matter of no consequence 
except in liquidation—a most im- 
probable contingency. 

True, 1.4 shares of the new stock, 
which is expected to be placed on a 
regular dividend basis, may well 
prove to be worth more than one 
share of the present equity. But for 
the additional four-tenths of a share 
to be worth the amount of current 
arrears, the ew issue would have to 
sell above 100, or at a yield basis of 
less than five per cent. 

Preferred stocks of steel producers 
with earnings records as erratic as 
that of Crucible Steel do not sell on 
such a basis, or anywhere near it, 
solely on their investment merits. 
And in order for the conversion fea- 
ture to justify such a price, the com- 
mon would have to advance more 
than 60 per cent over present levels. 
Obviously, if earnings improve suf- 
ficiently to bring about such a rise 
in the price of the junior shares, the 
present preferred would also increase 
in value even without convertibility. 

The new stock will have more 
favorable voting rights than the old, 
and will be benefited by a sinking 
fund provision which does not apply 
to the present shares. These fea- 
tures, the conversion privilege and 
the additional shares to be issued 
obviously have some value to present 
preferred stockholders, but taken to- 
gether they do not appear to be worth 


$40.75 a share. The redemption fea- 
ture is far from being an unmixed 
blessing, since it deprives holders of 
the strong bargaining position held 
by owners of a non-callable issue. 
The recapitalization proposal is an 
integral part of a plan for Crucible 
Steel to merge its principal sub- 
sidiary, Pittsburgh Crucible Steel 
Company, in order to effect tax and 
other savings. Also included in the 
plan is a proposal to change the com- 
mon stock from $100 par to no par 
(with a stated value of $25) and use 
the capital surplus thus obtained to 
write off a profit and loss deficit aris- 
ing from a recent drastic downward 
revaluation of the property account. 
Finally, authority is sought for the 
creation of a $25 million mortgage, 
against which it is proposed to issue 
$15 million of bonds immediately, 
the proceeds to be used for refunding 
present debt and defraying part of 
the cost of an expansion program. 
These purposes are desirable, but it 
is difficult to see why they can be 
achieved only in connection with the 
recapitalization plan as now set up. 
A special meeting of stockholders 
has been called for October 3 to con- 
sider the plan. In the meantime, pre- 
ferred stockholders will doubtless 
consider the question of why it is that 
they are called upon to bear all the 
sacrifices, with none falling on the 
owners of the common shares. 
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WILLKIE HAS THE EDGE 


An analysis of the 1938 vote—according to this experienced 
Washington observer—indicates that the trend favors the 
Hoosier candidate at this stage of the campaign. 
the third term and “indispensability” may prove the decisive 


factors in this election.—The Editors. 


By “S. P.” 


o Presidential election in recent 

history has had a greater bear- 
ing on the future of the country and 
a determination of our philosophy of 
government than the current cam- 
paign. A glance at the election fig- 
ures of the 1936 and 1938 campaigns 
may therefore prove interesting, and 
throw some light on what may be ex- 
pected this Fall. 

In 1936, President Roosevelt polled 
27,476,673 votes and Governor Lan- 
don, the Republican nominee, 16,679,- 
583 votes, a Roosevelt plurality of 10,- 
797,909 votes. The President carried 
all states, except Maine and Vermont, 
giving him a total of 523 out of 531 
electoral votes, with a majority of 266 
necessary for election. In order to 
win the popular poll in the coming 
election, this means that there must be 
a swing of nearly 5.4 million votes in 
the coming election—which, at first 
glance, may seem like an almost in- 
surmountable handicap. 


CHANGED FEELING 


However, since 1936, there seems 
to have been a tremendous swing 
away from the New Deal, and an 
analysis of the returns in the Con- 
gressional and State elections of 1938, 
nearly all of which were fought on 
New Deal issues, gives Republicans 
ground for the hope that they may 
capture the Presidency and win con- 
trol of the lower house of Congress 
in the November elections. Demo- 
crats have a sufficiently large majority 
in the Senate so that the Republicans 
could not regain control of that body, 
even though they won all the seats 
to be contested for. Some of the 
Senators coming up for re-election are 
from traditionally Democratic states, 
most of them in the South, and are 
practically certain to regain their 
seats. However, the Democratic ma- 
jority in the U. S. Senate consists of 
a number of men who have repeated- 
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ly opposed the President, both on 
matters of foreign and domestic 
policy, so that a coalition of these 
Senators and Republicans is not at all 
unlikely. 


In the 1938 campaign, there were 
state-wide contests in 43 of the 48 
states. Eliminating Louisiana, where 
U. S. Senator Overton was elected 
without opposition and his total vote 
is not available, the total vote in the 
remaining 42 states (using the vote 
for U. S. Senator in states where 
such elections were held, and the vote 
for Governor where there was no con- 
test for U. S. Senator) was as fol- 
lows: Democrats, 17,865,335, and Re- 
publicans, 16,947,066, giving the 
Democrats a plurality of 918,269, or 
less than one-tenth of their plurality 
two years before. States in which no 
state-wide elections were held in 1938 
were Delaware, Mississippi, Montana, 
Virginia and West Virginia. 

Republicans elected U. S. Senators 
in 11 states in 1938, ten of which they 
had lost in 1936 (Vermont the ex- 
ception), and in addition elected gov- 
ernors in six other states, five of 
which they had lost in 1936 (Maine 
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the exception). These 17 states, with 
186, votes in the Electoral College, 
converted a Roosevelt plurality of 
3,353,515 in 1936 into a joint Re- 
publican plurality of 2,141,347 votes, a 
swing of more than 5.4 million votes. 
Assuming that Willkie can carry these 
states in 1940, he will be just 80 votes 
short of the majority of 266 necessary 
for election. If Willkie carries New 
York state, with its 47 electoral votes, 
in addition to the 17 carried by the 
Republicans in 1938, he will need but 
33 additional electoral votes. Al- 
though Roosevelt carried New York 
State by over 1.1 million votes in 
1936, Senator Wagner’s plurality in 
1938 was only 438,411, giving him the 
benefit of 398,110 votes of the Ameri- 
can Labor Party, while Governor 
Lehman (Democrat), running for re- 
election, defeated District Attorney 
Dewey (Republican) by only slightly 
more than 64,000 votes. 


DECIDING VOTES 


The additional votes needed by 
Willkie may be picked up from among 
the following states, the electoral vote 
being given in parenthesis: Arizona 
(3), California (22), Idaho (4), IIli- 
nois (29), Indiana (14), Iowa (11), 
Kentucky (11), Maryland (8), Mis- 
souri (15), Nebraska (7), New 
Mexico (3), Oklahoma (11) and 
Utah (4). In all of these States, the 
Republicans made heavy inroads into 
the Democratic pluralities of 1936, 
Indiana re-elected Senator Van Nuys 
by a plurality of only a little more 
than 5,000 votes while less than 3,000 
votes out of a total of over 800,000 
separated the Democratic and Re- 
publican Senatorial candidates in 


Iowa. 
The traditionally Democratic states 
of the South include Alabama, 


Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
(Please turn to page 27) 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital and 
information and statistical data on these issues. 


in the magazine. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
information regarded as 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


reliable, but 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 7, 1940 


American Locomotive, pfd. C+ 

Retention of shares is warranted 
as a speculation on at least partial 
discharge of dividend arrears; recent 


price, 52 (paid and declared so far 


this year, $3). Reflecting a smart 
expansion in business plus operat- 
ing economies, first half operations 
of this unit resulted in a profit of 
roughly $1.2 million, or $3.35 per 
preferred share. This was in excess 
of unofficial forecasts and compared 
with a loss of $932,000 (or a deficit 
of $2.65 per preferred share) in the 
like 1939 period. It is expected that 
bulk of earnings this year will be ap- 
plied to preferred accumulations, 
which total $41.25 a share. 


Climax Molybdenum B 
Existing holdings of shares may 
be retained as a long term specula- 
tion; approx. price 27 (indicated ann. 
rate, $1.20). While continuance of 
the Government’s “moral embargo” 
on molybdenum exports has restrict- 
ed foreign markets materially, com- 
pany’s operations have been proceed- 
ing satisfactorily. This is reflected in 
first half earnings of $1.37 a share, 
compared with $1.02 in the like 1939 
period. (Also FW, Mar. 27.) 


Commercial Credit B 

Present positions in shares may 
be retained for speculative income; 
recent price, 31 (ann. div., $3; yield, 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
CLOSED SATURDAYS 
During the summer, or to and 
including August 31, the New 
York office of THE FINANCIAL 
Wokrtp at 21 West Street will 

be closed all day Saturday. 
Louis GUENTHER 

Publisher 
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9.6%.) Despite lower money rates, 
company managed to boost first half 
income over year-ago levels. The re- 
sult, which was equivalent to $2 a 
share, compared with $1.90 in the 
first six months of 1939, was accom- 
plished by a substantial increase in 
volume of receivables acquired dur- 
ing the period. As pointed out by 
the management, more resources 
must now be employed to earn the 
same amount of money as formerly. 
But the chances are that current 
dividend will continue to be covered 
by a comfortable margin. (Also FW, 
June 19.) 


Commercial Solvents C+ 

Longer term growth possibilities 
qarrant retention of shares in well 
diversified lists; recent price, 9. 
With six months’ net equal to 40 
cents a share, compared with 17 
cents a year ago, earnings are ful- 
filling their earlier promise. Bank 
loans were recently cleared before 
maturity ; meanwhile, the outlook is 
for continued operating gains over 
remainder of the year. Orders for 
nitroparaffins are now being filled, 
while prospects for company’s new 
Vitamin B-2 are highly promising. 
(Also FW, Apr. 3.) 


Holland Furnace B 

Retention of shares is warranted 
as a better-than-average speculation; 
recent price, 27 (paid $1 so far this 


CELANESE SETTING 
NEW RECORD PEAKS 


year). Company is now in its nor- 
mally most profitable period and ex- 
pectations are that full year net will 
be the best since 1931, when $3.67 a 
share was earned. Favored by a 
higher total of replacement sales and 
expanding residential construction, 
first half net rose to the equivalent 
of 85 cents a share, from 61 cents 


in the similar 1939 interval. (Also 
FW, May 15.) 
Liquid Carbonic B 


At a price of around 14, shares 
are reasonably valued and as a part 
of a diversified list are suitable for 
income (yield, 7.1% from $1 ann. 
div.) Because of unusually warm 
weather, plant operations in divi- 
sions making dry ice and carbonic 
gas have been at capacity levels. 
Liquid Carbonic winds up its current 
fiscal year next September 30. June 
quarter results are understood to 
have run ahead of year-ago levels; 
and with the very high rate of ac- 
tivity in the current period, 1940 
fiscal year net should exceed the $1.62 
a share shown in the _ preceding 


twelvemonth. (Also FW, June 12.) 


National Lead A 

Cyclical potentialities justify pur- 
chases of shares, recently quoted at 
17 (ann. div., 50 cents; paid 37% 
cents extra last year). This leading 
metal fabricator is well placed to 
capitalize upon current national de- 


Continuing its record-breaking pace, 
Celanese Corporation reported a net 
profit of approximately $4.5 million, 


or $2.94 a share in the first six months. This compares with around $3 
million, or $1.74 in the corresponding 1939 interval. Dr. Camille Dreyfus, 
president of the big rayon unit, reports that demand for Celanese products 
“continues in excess of the company’s capacity to produce.” Thus far in 
the third quarter, moreover, it is understood that high rate of activity in 
the company’s plants gives no sign of slackening. 
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fense activity. Through the first six 
months of 1940, however, sales im- 
provement has reflected principally 
peacetime demand. During the first 
half this year, dividends from foreign 
subsidiaries equal to roughly 6 cents 
a share were received. But in view 
of the European situation, these funds 
were added to existing reserve for 
foreign investments, instead of ‘other 
income.” (Also FW, July 24.) 


Niles-Bement-Pond 

Recently quoted at 66 (N. Y. 
Curb), stock represents a_better- 
than-average cyclical speculation 
(paid and declared so far this year, 
$1.25). While a substantial part of 
current backlog is for shipment 
abroad, most of recent bookings have 
been for domestic account. Company 
is presently selling a considerable 
volume of tools to the Government 
and to companies engaged in defense 
manufacture. But it is felt that bulk 
of arms-spending demand will come 
somewhat later on. Meanwhile, esti- 
mates are that first half net equalled 
$5.40 a share, a figure in excess of 
entire total for 1939. (Also FW, 
June 5.) 


North American B 


Now around 20, stock represents 
one of the more attractive situations 
in the utility industry (paid 60 cents 
so far this year). Reflecting high 
rate of industrial activity in system’s 
territory, electric output of North 
American set a new high in the June 
period. This was a repetition of first 


quarter experience. Aided by inter- 
est savings and higher dividends on 
investments, this development sent 
second quarter earnings to the 
equivalent of 49 cents a share, from 
41 cents a year earlier—despite sub- 
stantially higher costs of doing busi- 
ness. (Also FW, Jan. 24.) 


RCA. Cc 


Though large stock capitalization 
tends to limit per share earnings, 
present speculative positions should 
be continued for long term market 
improvement; recent price, 5 (paid 
20 cents so far this year). Reflecting 
increased operations in all depart- 
ments, first half net of Radio Cor. 
poration rose to the equivalent of 15 
cents a share, from 4 cents in the 
like 1939 period. The showing is con- 
sidered highly favorable, particular- 
ly in view of higher costs in the 
broadcasting division as a result of 
radio and television presentations 
from the recent political conventions. 
(Also FW, July 17.) 


Ruberoid C+ 

Cyclical and longer range possibili- 
ties justify retention of shares as a 
speculation; recent price, 14 (paid 
30 cents so far this year). Company 
recently revealed that foreign busi- 
ness constitutes only a minor part 
of operations. In the first six months, 
for example, sales abroad were less 
than one per cent of total volume. 
Bulk of such business, moreover, was 
with Latin America. Ruberoid’s only 
foreign investment is in England, and 
this has been written down to $l. 
Interesting, also, is the fact that all 


asbestos requirements can be filled 
from the company’s own mines on its 
property in Vermont. (Also FW, 
May 22.) 


Westinghouse Electric A 

At present prices, around 100, 
stock is attractive for its cyclical 
prospects and potentialities as a 
market leader (paid and declared so 
far this year, $2.75). Recent interim 
report adds to the evidence that heavy 
industry is definitely out of the dol- 
drums. First half billings gained 32 
per cent over a year ago, volume of 
business for 12 months to June 30 
was the highest in history, and back- 
log (in the regular lines) “attained 
a new peak. With first half net at 
$3.68 a share, against $2.37 a year 
ago, interim payment was boosted to 
$1 a share. Dividends totalling $3.50 


were paid during 1939. (Also FW, 
July 24.) 
Wood (Gar) Industries C 


Existing holdings of shares may 
be retained as a radical speculation; 
approx. price, 4%. Two of this unit’s 
three manufacturing divisions are 
understood to be operating at a rate 
equal to that obtaining in the best 
period of 1937. Further, it is said 
that current activity includes little, 
if any, work of a military nature. 
Following an unusually favorable 
season, the boat building division is 
now in its inactive period. Reports 
have it that this division may soon 
fabricate certain wood structures for 
the Navy, as well as winches, hoists, 


etc. for several branches of the Army. 
(Also FW, Apr. 17.) 
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STEEL PRODUCTION RAILROAD CARLOADINGS ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 
of Capacity 900 FFhousands of Cars 2800 Millions of Kilowatt Hrs. Thousands of Cars 
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ANOTHER ERA It has been said that 
UNFOLDING necessity is the 

mother of invention. 
This is an observation which could 
be further stressed by holding that 
wars which curtail markets in essen- 
tial products spur the fertile human 
mind to seek out substitutes. 

In this field the Germans so far 
have excelled because they were 
forced to it by having their markets 
cut off long before other countries. 
What they call ersatz consist simply 
of substitutes for natural foods and 
materials, and they have practised it 
to such an extent that it could be de- 
scribed as the furthest step yet taken 
in the development of a synthetic age. 

And now that a large part of our 
foreign sources of rubber and other 
raw materials is endangered, the in- 
genious minds of the American people 
are seeking and finding substitutes to 
take their place. 

In some fields, like nylon and 
Ameripol, already considerable prog- 
ress has been made. Should the war 
last long, then we may be certain 
that in the production of other syn- 
thetic products we will make great 
strides. 


FEATHER IN Cordell Hull achieved 
HULL'S CAP  pyrilliant diplomatic 
stroke by his tactful 
negotiations at the Havana conference 
with the South American Republics 
in securing from them an agreement 
to consult on matters concerning 
Western Hemisphere military, eco- 
nomic and political hegemony. 

This quiet man, one of the most 
dignified members of the vocative 
New Deal family, has succeeded in 
putting a semblence of teeth in the 
Monroe Doctrine, heretofore some- 
what a nebulous statement of policy. 
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His achievement is even more 
worthy of national congratulations 
because it was accomplished despite 
all the pressure of the Axis powers 
and their Fifth Column adjuncts to 
divide the spirit of unity in our own 
hemisphere. Through free and open 
discussion where every American na- 
tion realized it was on a common 
footing, the desire for a common bond 
of protection was nurtured into a pact 
that goes far toward warning the 
world that no part of either of the 
Americas will permit the encroach- 
ment on its geographical territory by 
any alien power. 

Here again in the American way 
all the Western Republics have 
demonstrated that where reason pre- 
vails, understanding can be reached. 
This is in contrast to the methods of 
the Axis powers, who bully smaller 
nations into doing what is wanted of 
them. 


SWEEP AWAY Looking at corporate 
THE FOG earnings reports for 

the first half of the 
year, wonderment is aroused concern- 
ing the lack of confidence that pre- 
vails. This is evident in the sub- 
normal prices of securities in relation 
to their current earnings. This is a 
paradoxical situation for which there 
is no accounting aside from the dis- 
turbed national mental state as it 
strives to penetrate what the future 
has in store for it. 

It is needless to mention what com- 
poses those dust clouds befogging the 
mind of the average business man. 
They are too familiar to the average 
newspaper reader to warrant reitera- 
tion. What is of more importance is 
to find a reasonable procedure whereby, 
one way or another, this enervating fog 
can be lifted. 


Our main trouble is that we feel we 
must lean on outside props. We must 
wait on Herr Hitler to inaugurate his 
blitzkrieg and see whether the British 
lion can succeed in withstanding it; 
we ruminate whether excess profit 
taxes are going to eat away all earn- 
ings improvement; and we get ex- 
cited over the question of the outcome 
of the national elections. 

Of course it is but natural that all 
these factors introduce an element of 
uncertainty into the lives of individ- 
uals who have to earn their own liv- 
ing and are not compelled to lean on 
WPA shovels for their subsistence. 
But to a large extent they are only 
shadows compared to the underlying 
strength and vigor of our industrial 
structure. If our legislators would 
duly appreciate this and endeavor to 
encourage business instead of adding 
to the complexities, they would aid 
materially in sweeping aside the busi- 
ness fog. 


WELL CAN | was interested in a 
HE PONDER \etter from a business 

man in a recent issue 
of the New York Sun which raises a 
moot question for Congress to con- 
sider carefully in connection with 
excess profit taxes planned partially 
to defray the costs of defense. The 
letter is from Lawrence Ottinger, 
president of United States Plywood 
Corporation. 

He tells how his own company con- 
templates the immediate construction 
of a plant to manufacture a product 
unconnected with preparedness for 
war, and which would give direct em- 
ployment to 400 or 500 men; but the 
management hesitates to undertake 
such expansion because the hazard is 
too large if the surplus profit tax is 
to turn out to be prohibitive, especial- 
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ly where it concerns a non-essential 
enterprise in relation to our national 
preparedness. 

Mr. Ottinger’s point is well taken. 
There will be sufficient hazards in 
existing enterprises when subject to 
a wartime tax levy, but the idea of 
starting out a new activity under the 
restrictions of such a handicap is 
clearly uninviting. 

There must be numerous other 
business men in a similar position 
who are pondering whether it would 
be worthwhile to venture capital in a 
new enterprise, or in the expansion 
of an old one. And if Congress de- 
sires to encourage such risks, would 
it not be desirable to make special 
provisions in the new tax set-up to 
make it worth while for business men 
to engage in new enterprises, or to 
spend money for expanding produc- 
tion of non-war goods? 


HUMANITY WAS 
ABOVE DOLLARS 


The record 
speaks for itself, 
disproving the 
petty allegations the President made 
when he learned that Lewis W. Doug- 
las and John W. Hanes, had bolted 
the New Deal. Those “amiable 
young men,” he said, “placed dollars 
above humanity.” Apparently Roose- 
velt felt piqued over these desertions, 
otherwise he would hardly have made 
such an unfounded charge. 

Both Douglas and Hanes answered 
the call of the President for service 
to the country at considerable sacri- 
fice to their private purses, and at a 
time when the skies were very well 
clear of war clouds. Hanes in par- 
ticular sacrificed an annual income in 
excess of $50,000, derived from his 
banking connections, to take a posi- 
tion with the Government paying 
around $7,000 per annum. This hard- 
ly shows he placed dollars above un- 
selfish service. 

The same can hardly be said of 
several members of the President’s 
immediate family. When his son 
James was asked whether he would 
participate in the campaign to elect 
his father for the third term, he an- 
swered he would do so “only in a 
limited capacity,” for his private in- 
terests would require his constant 
attention. 

Any man occupying the exalted 
position of President should choose 
his words carefully, for it is an ignoble 
quality to accuse men of things bor- 
dering on the sordid when facts point 
to the very opposite. 
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BUYING INCOMES 
THIS MARKET 


Absence of “buyers for a rise” has created 


opportunities for those seeking liberal yields 


from issues with good dividend records. 


Dp" the days when orthodox 
investment principles held sway 
—back beyond the inception of the 
New Deal, and beyond the hectic 
months that marked the culmination 
of the boom of the late 1920s—the 
investor who was primarily seeking 
income usually demanded that his 
money return him at least six per 
cent. Smaller rates of return were 
occasionally accepted if there were 
other offsetting circumstances, such 
as a record of rather regular dividend 
increases over a number of years, and 
the prospect that this trend would 
be maintained well into the future. 
But even a prime investment such as 
American Telephone & Telegraph, 
for instance, from 1921 to 1926 never 
yielded less than six per cent even 
at its highest prices for that period; 
and a number of times it was obtain- 
able at a yield of well over seven per 
cent despite the comparative regu- 
larity with which stockholders re- 


ceived valuable rights to subscribe to 
additional shares. (The value of 
rights are not figured in the foregoing 
yields. ) 

In more recent years, however, an 
entirely different set of conditions has 
prevailed. The normal expansion in 
the number of new bond and stock 
issues has been halted. Money rates 
have been manipulated to force them 
to record low levels. And investors 
have bid aggressively against each 
other for the remaining available safe 
media for their funds. The result 
has been that Telephone, for example, 
not so long ago was selling to yield 
little more than 4% per cent; Gen- 
eral Electric, less than two per cent; 
Allied Chemical and Standard Oil 
(N. J.), less than 2% per cent. 

Nevertheless, the seeker after six 
per cent with a reasonable degree of 
dividend regularity need not despair. 
The “markets within markets” that 
we have witnessed during the past 


Borden Company 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. 
Consolidated Edison 

Corn Products 
Fidelity-Phenix .............. 
Household Finance 
Life Savers 
Liquid Carbonic 
Mathieson Alkali 


Safeway Stores .......... 
Standard Brands .. 
Union Pacific 
United Carbon 
United Fruit 

_ Woolworth (F. W.).... 


American Machine & Foundry... 
American Tobacco “B”.. ...... 


Melville Shoe .................. 


Public Service of New Jersey ... 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”........... 


Southern California Edison. wate 


' *Paid so far in 1940. tAmount paid in 1939. 


6 PER CENT WITH REASONABLE REGULARITY 


Indi- 
cated 
Yield 


Indicated 
Dividend Recent 
Rate Market 


«oe. 77 6.5 

tae 19 6.3 
.. 2.50 38 6.6 2 

.. 2.00 29 6.9 

$800 39 6.7 
1.50 25 6.0 
2.00 29 6.9 a3 
Pacific Gas & Electric.............. 2.00 30 6.7 “3 
.. 2.50 36 6.9 

6 6.6. 2 

1x. 


eight to ten months have done strange 
things with the prices of numerous 


issues. First, of course, potential 
“war babies” rose sharply upon the 
outbreak of the European conflict. 
Later, when it appeared that the war 
might be a short-lived thing, those 
same issues fell into disfavor and at- 
tention turned to shares attractive 
primarily for income. These also lost 
popularity along with much of the re- 


mainder of the list last spring. And 
thereby are offering good opportuni- 
ties for those to whom liberal yields 
are essential. 

The list of 22 income stocks on 
the preceding page is not exhaustive. 
It does, however, include the more 
attractive issues that are obtainable at 
prices which afford yields of six per 
cent and better from comparatively 
well protected dividends. With two 


exceptions, all have paid dividends in 
each of the past ten years—one miss- 
ing in 1932 and the other in 1933. 
Greater potentialities for. market en- 
hancement can doubtless be found 
elsewhere, although most of these is- 
sues should share at least moderately 
in any general price improvement. 
But their basis of selection has been 
income—comparatively liberal, and 
reasonably regular. 


PREFERRED ARREARS MAY BE LIQUIDATED 


Some of these preferreds with accumulations 


are already paying, and could pay more; others, 


not now on a dividend basis, should resume. 


ever until the past decade have 
there been so many preferred 
stocks outstanding with dividends 
due, but unpaid. The period of real- 
ly high earning power during the 
recovery which culminated in 1937 
was too short to permit many com- 
panies to pay off all the accumula- 
tions on their senior equities. Others 
which succeeded in wiping out their 
entire arrears, either by cash pay- 
ments or through recapitalization, 
frequently found themselves early in 
1938 again unable to maintain regu- 
lar preferred dividends. With two 
depression periods fresh in their 
memories, and confronted with seri- 
ous domestic political uncertainties 
and even more knotty problems aris- 
ing from the war in Europe, man- 
agements have been slow to make 
the cash outlays necessary to pay off 
arrears. 
There are indications that this 
cautious policy is being superseded 


by a more aggressive outlook. Al- 
though it is undoubtedly true that a 
period of high industrial activity 
stemming primarily from an arma- 
ment program must inevitably be fol- 
lowed by a difficult process of read- 
justment, the latter stage appears to 
be a considerable distance in the fu- 
ture. A greater proportion of the 
earnings to be derived in coming 
months is likely to be devoted to 
liquidation of overdue claims of pre- 
ferred stockholders, in order that the 
next period of business recession 
may be faced with the slate clean. 
Not all preferred shares will have 
their arrears cleared, however. In 
some cases, earnings have not yet im- 
proved sufficiently to justify such a 
course. Other enterprises are ham- 
pered by inadequate finances or re- 
strictive provisions in bond inden- 
tures or loan agreements. But the 
companies named in the accompany- 
ing tabulation suffer from none of 


these handicaps. In every case, profits 
have been stimulated to a consider- 
able degree by the more favorable 
levels of business activity and con- 
sumer purchasing power. And all 
these organizations are favored with 
ample working capital and sufficient- 
ly large cash resources to permit 
further disbursements on their pre- 
ferred shares. 

Some have already made sizeable 
payments. Yellow Truck & Coach, 
for example, paid out a total of $77 
a share from 1936 through 1939, and 
the remaining arrears of oniy $7 
should not constitute a serious prob- 
lem. A. M. Byers and Associated 
Dry Goods have adopted more liberal 
dividend policies within the past year, 
and a continuance of present favor- 
able trends should allow these com- 
panies to make further substantial 
inroads into their preferred accumu- 
lations. Commonwealth & Southern 
has never completely suspended pay- 
ments on its senior shares, but has 
paid only $3 annually—one-half the 
regular rate—since early 1933. Even 
at the reduced rate, the stock yields 
five per cent at the present price, and 
some increase in disbursements ap- 
pears in store. 


PREFERRED STOCKS WITH DIVIDEND ARREARS 


Non-Dividend Payers 
Issue: 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel $1.50 cum. cony. “A” 
+Mengel Co. 5% cum. conv. Ist pfd........ 
Revere Copper & Brass 544% cum. pfd.... 
Worthington Pump 4%% cum. pr. pfd... 


Dividend Payers 
Issue: 


American Locomotive 7% cum. pid. ..... 
American Power & Light $6 cum. pfd..... 
Associated Dry Goods 7% cum. 2nd pfd.. 
Byers (A. M.) 7% cum. pfd............. 
Commonwealth & Southern $6 cum. pfd.... 
Wilson Company $6 cum. pfd............. 
Yellow Truck & Coach 7% cum. pfd...... 


*Twelve months to: (a) June 30, 1940; (b) March 31, 1940§ (c) January 31, 1940; (d) October 31, 1939; (e) May 31, 1940. +Par $50. 
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Year of 
Last *Latest Dividend Call Recent 
Payment Earnings Arrears Price Price 
1936 (a) $4.68 $3.75 35 13 
1938 (a) 3.94 3.75 55 15 
1937 (b) 18.36 13.12% 107% 42 
1938 (a) 15.31 787% 105 44 
£1940 *Latest Dividend Call Recent 
Dividends Earnings Arrears Price Price 
catevaikkesedansceesk $3.00 (a) $3.30 $41.25 N.C. 57 
3.3714 (e) 6.96 20.3214 115 50 
nhiinaeceweractere 5.25 (a) 11.53 33.25 110 54 
2.25 (a) 8.96 16.50 110° 60 
paeitEBeeiaocnes 4.50 (d) 9.90 7.50 100 56 
3.50 (a) 31.80 7.00 120 113 


¢Paid this year. 
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MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Despite lack of market activity, recent developments have 
been of a nature favoring ownership of good stocks. 


AUGUST 14, 1940 


Business continues at high levels, prospective taxes are 


more moderate than had been expected, and political 
conservatism seems again in the ascendency. | 


FOLLOWING THE spirited one-day rise in the in- 
dustrial stock average a little more than a week 
ago, the price trend has again reverted to the 
familiar pattern of narrow day-to-day changes. If 
anything, the movement has tended to sag, but the 
fact that trading volume has again been running 
but little better than 200,000 shares a day seems 
good indication that there still is no urge to liqui- 
date. As a matter of fact, for a considerable 
number of weeks any significant expansion in vol- 
ume has usually brought a price gain on the day, 
carrying the strong suggestion that the inauguration 
of any sustained trend is much more likely to see 
the direction of the movement upward, than toward 
lower levels than those that have now prevailed for 
nearly two months. 


SUCH A rise would find adequate support in the 
fundamentals. Merely in order to prepare for the 
armament orders yet to come in large volume, 
general business activity is adhering to high levels. 
Most striking evidence of the manner in which the 
defense program is beginning to affect the in- 
dustrial picture is to be found in the figures on 
engineering contract awards. Over the past six 
weeks, these have totalled more than $610 million— 
which compares with $347 million for the pre- 
ceding six-week period (and with $373 million for 
the corresponding period of this time a year ago). 
Much of this represents new capacity for the manu- 
facture of explosives, for the making of tools and 
machinery that will be needed to process the mu- 
nitions orders themselves, of shipways and of 
various other facilities that will be called upon to 
turn out the myriad varieties of goods and equip- 
ment called for by the plans now underway. The 
construction of these facilities will afford consider- 
able support to industrial activity prior to the time 
when the actual arms orders move in greater quan- 
tity from the "idea" stage to execution. As im- 
portant as has been the increase in engineering 
contract awards in recent weeks, even more im- 
pressive expansion is to be expected as soon as the 


troublesome problem of depreciation allowances for 
tax purposes is finally settled by the Government. 


MORE LIGHT on the probable form to be taken 
by the excess profits tax legislation is beginning 
to appear. The details to be recommended to the 
House Ways & Means Committee hold considerable 
encouragement for industry and investors alike, and 
if the final law approximates that form, corporations 
will be permitted to retain a reasonable proportion 
of whatever earnings increase they are able to de- 
velop. In another direction, also, the political tides 
seem to be running in a direction favorable to busi- 
ness. Early polls of voters’ preferences indicate that 
there are very good chances of a fundamental 
change in governmental policies next year (although 
many things can of course happen between now and 
November to alter the present picture). 


ALTHOUGH nothing of great importance to the 
market has happened abroad for some time now, the 
situation overseas continues to exert a restraining in- 
fluence on investment sentiment. Failure to inaugu- 
rate the long theatened blitzkrieg on England is 
being regarded in some quarters as an indication 
that British defenses are a great deal stronger than 
had previously been thought, and if further evi- 
dence to this effect accumulates, one result should 
be an improvement in market sentiment here. (It 
is of more than passing interest that the London 
industrial stock average has risen from 61 at the end 
of June to a level above 75.) 


THE PROSPECT of a continued good rate of in- 
dustrial activity, from which business will be able to 
derive at least reasonable profit despite higher 
taxes, is one of the numerous factors which sup- 
port a policy of retention of good income securi- 
ties. Later on, perhaps, the situation may warrant 
purchase of more speculative issues, but that time 
does not yet seem to have arrived. 


—Written August 8; Richard J. Anderson. 
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MILDER TAX PROPOSAL: Current indications 
are that the so-called “excess profits tax" to be 
enacted by the present session of Congress may 
be considerably less onerous than had previously 
been expected. The House Ways & Means sub- 
committee, it is reported, will recommend to the 
full committee that the new law, in brief, provide 
for a tax of 25 to 40 per cent on earnings in excess 
of the 1936-1939 average plus $5,000; or, if the 
taxpayer so chooses, a levy of the same 25 to 40 
per cent on earnings in excess of 6 per cent on the 
first $500,000 of invested capital plus 4 per cent on 
the remainder, plus $5,000. Important is the fact 
that net earnings for the purpose of this tax would 
be computed after payment of the normal cor- 
poration taxes, and that a portion of a corpora- 
tion's funded debt (if any) may be included in the 
computation of invested capital. As for the effect 
on a hypothetical corporation which chooses the 
first option as a basis for payment: Company A has 
had average earnings of $1 million for the 1936- 
1939 period. For 1940, earnings (after normal 
taxes) rise to $1.5 million. The “excess” profits tax 
in this instance will work out at about $173,000— 
thus reducing 1940 results to around $1,327,000, or 
11.5 per cent. Or stated in another manner, the 
company will be permitted to retain about two- 
thirds of its earnings increase. This is a great deal 
better than had been looked for, both by industry 
and by the markets. But the question now is, will 
the final law take the form recommended by the 
Ways & Means subcommittee? 


EQUIPMENT BUYING RISING: Orders for all 
three classes of railway equipment in July set a 
new high for the year to date. The figure for 
freight cars was 5,846, bringing the total for the 
seven months to 16,431 against 9,077 a year ago— 
and comparing with an average of around a thou- 
sand a month for the January-April period of 1940. 
Fifty-one locomotives brought the year's total to 
228, vs. 156 for the same 1939 period. Thirty-six 
passenger cars were ordered; although that is the 
best monthly figure yet reported this year, the 
1940 aggregate now stands at only 59 against 174 
for January-July, 1939. As for the locomotive and 
freight car builders' earnings outlook, results for 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


this year should show considerable improvement 
over those of the preceding 12-month period— 
and the rate at which orders have recently been 
coming in augurs well for the early 1941 showing 
of these companies from their regular lines of busi- 
ness. In addition to the latter, of course, numer- 
ous units will receive a considerable amount of 
other business in connection with the armament 
plans. 


STEEL UP AGAIN: Ingot production is estimated 
at about 91 per cent of the steel industry's ca- 
pacity, a new high for the year and close to the 
94 per cent rate of last November that set a rec- 
ord for the current decade. Sufficient business 
is now in sight for the weeks ahead to lead the steel 
trade to believe no seasonal dip will be seen in ac- 
tivity. Ordinarily the summer months (largely be- 
cause of the heat) constitute a relatively dull 
period, forming a valley between the spring and 
fall peaks. It may now develop that the only 
valley of consequence was that of last spring, fol- 
lowing which operations have climbed almost 
steadily. The implications concerning probable 
steel company earnings for the second half of the 
year are obvious. 


COPPER MARKET ERRATIC: Primary producers 
ot copper maintained their price unchanged at 
11!/, cents a pound for some time, but late in 
June custom smelters, which sell enough copper 
to balance their scrap intake, started cutting prices. 
Quotations finally declined to 10!/> cents July 23, 
as consumers showed little interest at higher levels. 
This situation did not last long, however. There 
were six advances of |/g of a cent each from July 
26 to 31, raising the smelter quotation to I1'!/, 
cents. This rally proved too rapid, and the price 
has since been cut to || cents, the two largest 
producing interests finally meeting the smelter 
price. The decline in copper prices since June has 
occasioned little concern among the larger mine 
producers, since they are booked well ahead on 
orders from fabricating subsidiaries or affiliates, 
and other consumers should soon be back in the 
market with business stimulated by the defense 
program and normal commercial needs. 
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SUGAR AT NEW LOW: After more than six 
years of attempting to regulate the sugar indus- 
try, the Department of Agriculture now finds the 
commodity selling in the South at unprecedentedly 
low prices. After allowing for the processing tax, 
and the 2 per cent cash discount, sugar in that 
area is being quoted at the equivalent of about 
3!/> cents a pound—which compares with the pre- 
vious all-time low of 3.63 cents seen in 1932. De- 
spite this situation, the Agricultural Department is 
reported as insisting that no further reduction in 
1940 quotas is under consideration. Furthermore, 
indications are that deliveries in the second half of 
the current year will not hold to the levels of the 
first six months. Thus it appears futile to look for 
any material improvement in the price situation 
in the immediate future. While the more important 
New York market still is somewhat better than that 
in the South, weakness in the latter place could 
well become general. This of course casts consider- 
able uncertainty over the earnings prospects of 
the sugar industry for this year, at least, and ex- 
plains the recent unsatisfactory market action of 
the sugar shares. 


NYLON BECOMES A STATISTIC: First figures 
on the sale of nylon hosiery have appeared, and 
are a part of the June report on manufacturers’ 
shipments of all types of hosiery for June. From 
May I5 (first day of general sale) until the end 
of June, 586,737 dozen pairs of the new type 
stockings were shipped. The figure for June alone 
was not reported, but as a matter of comparison 
it may be noted that the six-week nylon figure 
came to 2! per cent of the total June shipments 
of women's full fashioned hosiery. Considering the 
difficulties in obtaining sufficient nylon yarn to meet 
the demand, that showing may be regarded as be- 
ing impressive. As for the general picture, sales 
of women's full fashioned hose in June were off 
13.3 per cent from the year-ago level—despite the 
stimulus afforded by the appearance of the nylon 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety, re- 
gardless of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade N.Y.S.E. listed 

securities. While many individuals will regard the 

returns thereon as inadequate for their purposes, 
these issues will be suitable for those to whom 
conservatism is a prime requisite. 

The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
Commercial Investment 
Trust $4.25 cum. 
preferred ......... 103 115 4.12% 


product. The total of all types of hose declined 
14.2 per cent, and set a five-year low. 


NEWS FACTORS: 
POSITIVE: 
Air Traffic—Sets new peak in July for fifth succes- 
sive month. 


Retail Trade—Continues at high levels, despite re- 
cent defense taxes. 


Farm Equipment Sales—Pointing toward record 
1937 totals. 


Electric Output—Sets another 1940 high for the 
week. 


NEUTRAL: 
Washington—Conscription Bill stirs violent debate 
in Congress. 


NEGATIVE: 
Copper Prices—Reduced '!/-cent a pound by ma- 
jor producers. 


Near East—lItaly launches invasion of Egypt and 
Northeast Africa. 
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The issues listed here do not constitute all of 
the purchase recommendations made from time 
to time by THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it 
intended that one's holdings should necessarily 
be confined exclusively to these securities. This 
service is to be regarded as supplementary to 
various other features which appear each week. 
Purchases of speculative issues should be made 
only when consistent with the policies outlined 
in the "Market Outlook" on page 15. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Great Northern gen. 5s, '73...... 96 5.20% Not 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 94 5.31 103'/2 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4!/2s, '70.. 90 5.00 102'/2 
West. Maryland R. R. Ist 4s, '52.. 85 4.70 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 
Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, '52.. 109 3.67% 106 


Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, '47.. 83 4.81 105!/2 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4!/2, '52 96 4.68 102!/, 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3!/s, '52 110 3.18 105 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s, '48.. 108 2.78 102!/ 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53........ 83 6.02 104 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME: 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Water Works $6 cum... 90 6.66% 110 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum.. 94 4.25 107!/2 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 
37 6.08 48\/, 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum.. 89 5.05 107 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends end prospect of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Radio Corp., $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 55 6.36% 100 


Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum.... 80 5.00 Not 
West Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. 'A'.. 103 6.79 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 5'14% cum. 88 6.25 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation 


Divi- Indi- Annual 


Adams-Millis .......... 18 $1.00 55% $3.21 $3.54 
American Snuff ........ 56 3.25 5.8 3.32 3.03 
= 28 1.85 6.6 23.35 23.42 
Borden Company ....... 19 «1.40 7.3 1.51 1.81 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 99 5.00 5.6 Poe. eee 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 38 862.50 6.6 2.62 3.49 
Corn Products ......... 50 3.00 6.0 3.18 3.32 
First National Stores. .... 40 2.50 63 x3.38 


possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more 
restricted than the selections of the ‘'Business Cycle" group. 


STOCKS 

Price 1939 Yield 1938 1939 
(6. G.) ......... 23 $1.20 5.2% $1.64 $1.90 
Louisville G. & E. "A"... 19 1.50 7.9 1.99 2.33 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 28 2.00 7.1 1.99 2.47 
Melville Shoe .......... 29 2.00 6.8 1.80 2.65 
National Distillers ...... 21 2.00 9.5 3.85 3.43 
Pacific Lighting ........ 38 83.00 7.9 4.18 3.60 
Reynolds Tobacco "B" . 35 2.30 65 2.37 2.56 
Union Pacific R.R........ 85 6.00 7.0 6.62 6.74 


+—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. x—Fiscal years ended March 31, 1939 and 1940. 


z—1!2 months ended January 3!, 1939 and 1940. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods 
of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type are 
logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of 
general market weakness. The issues listed in this group 
cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the 
entire market is declining but their potentialities are such as 


Divi- 
STOCKS Recent dends Earn 
Allis-Chalmers ..........- 32 $1.25 $1.44 $2.09 
American Bank Note...... 7 DO.35 DO.57 
American Brake Shoe..... 37 1.25 1.03 2.39 
Amer. Car. & Foundry.... 24 .... *D6.15  xD3.40 
Amer. Cyanamid "B"..... 33 J}0.60 0.91 2.07 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 25 aes DO.23 1.54 
Bethlehem Steel ......... 79 1.50  DO0.70 5.75 
27 0.25 D0.08 1.04 
Climax Molybdenum ..... 28 3.20 3.12 4.09 
Commercial Solvents ..... i0 DO.I1 0.61 
Consolidated Coppermines. 6 0.30 +0.20 +0.57 
Crown Cork & Seal....... 25 Pat 1.37 2.80 
El Paso Natural Gas...... 33 1.50 3.30 3.73 
Glidden Company ....... 12 0.50 2D0.29 21.70 


+—Before depletion. {—Fiscel year ended June 30, 1939. 


to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversi- 
fied portfolios. Naturally, the price changes which have 
occurred since original purchase recommendations of these 
stocks vary among the individual issues. Consequently, it is 
suggested that new subscribers consult our investor's inquiry 
department before making initial purchases from this group. 
Divi- Annual 


STOCKS Recent dends —— Earnings —— 

Price 1939 1938 1939 
Kennecott Copper ...... 26 $2.00 $2.10 $3.14 
Lima Locomotive ........ 18 D3.26 D0.64 
2.00 y!.42 y2.32 
Mathieson Alkali ........ 25. 1.50 1.01 1.12 
McCrory Stores ......... 14 1.00 1.48 1.95 
Montgomery Ward ...... 4\ 1.25 3.50 4.9| 
National Gypsum ........ 7 0.25 0.49 0.94 
Natl. Malleable & Steel... ‘18 1.00 D2.87 2.60 
Paraffine Companies...... 32 2.25 $2.80 2.62 
Pennsylvania Railroad .... 20 1.00 0.84 2.43 
8 0.25 0.38 
Standard Brands ........ 6 0.47!/, 0.62 0.51 
Thompson Products ...... 32 1.00 1.33 3.90 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 43 2.50 0.59 3.02 


§—Also paid $1 stock dividend in !$10 par) preferred stock. c— 


nine months. D—Deficit. »—Fiscal years ended April 30, 1939 and 1940. y—Fiscel years ended January 28, 1939 and Feb- 


ruary 3, 1940. z—Fiscal years ended Oct. 31. 
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MARKETWISE AND OTHERWISE 


WHILE stocks are still close to their best levels since 
the May break, trading remains in the doldrums. The 
last bright spot was on July 30, when the “averages” 
advanced some 3 points in a 700,000-share session. With 
one exception, since that time, fractional movements 
have been the rule and volume has fluctuated between 
240,000 and 330,000 shares for a full day. One en- 
couraging thing, at the moment, is that the market gives 
every indication of being “thin” on the upside. In other 
words, it would not take much in the way of buying 
power to send prices higher. 


OVER recent weeks, the profits tax and the problem of 
plant amortization in connection with defense construc- 
tion have been great uncertainties for Wall Street. But 
Great Britain’s possible fate seems to remain as the big- 
gest question mark. One customers’ broker last week 
telephoned about a dozen of his clients from whom he 
had not heard for a few weeks. “Has anything happened 
to England yet?”’, was what practically all of them 
wanted to know. And upon being told that the situa- 
tion there was still unchanged, “well, they hung up and 
that was all!” 


INDUSTRIAL and rail averages for the London Stock 
Exchange are now higher than they were a month or 
so ago. This is chiefly the result of a recent rally and 
must be considered particularly interesting in view of 
the threat of invasion, further industry controls and 
higher taxes. Around the Street, it is being pointed 
out that major movements in the English stock market 
have often preceded similar ones in the United States. 


Wishful thinking? Perhaps. But it is a development 
that will bear watching. 


MILITARY conscription and the profits tax were very 
much in the news last week. But changing headlines, 
from day to day, made for considerable confusion among 
many readers. What is happening is that these bills 
are still being considered in subcommittees. And since 
both measures are so important, it is to be expected that 
the nation’s press will headline amendments and other 
alterations. It is well to remember, therefore, that 
further changes will probably be seen. In the mean- 
time, headlines may be justified but they hardly will tell 
the final story. 


SOME brokers will tell you that now is the time of 
the year when distilling company stocks experience a sea- 
sonal rise. While this may have held true in the past, 
the fact of the matter is that this group now follows 
the general market pattern more often than not. How- 
ever, this might be noted: A number of inquiries in 
the trade reveal that, on balance, retail liquor sales are 
holding well—despite recently levied defense taxes. So 
these shares will probably continue to sell at unusually 
low ratios to reported earnings. 


CHATTING with corporation executives during these 
times of “limited emergency” leads one to believe that 
American Industry has developed something of a split 
personality. Practically all such officers admit that they 
don’t know just where their company or industry is 
headed. Nevertheless, they’re working harder than 
ever—and making money.—Written, August 8. 


Shares -@—Price—~ Net 


Stock : Open Last Change 
International Paper & Power... 75,200 13% 14% +1 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit... 46,900 23% 24% + % 
if 41800 55%  —2% 
28,600 23% 21% — 2% 
General Electric .............. 26,800 34 33% — ¥% 
26,300 46 4% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 23,300 80% 78% — 2% 
International Paper & Power pf. 22,900 503% 53% + 2% 
22,400 18% 17 —1% 


AUGUST 14, 1940 


Shares -—Price— Net 
Stock : Traded Open Last Change 
Union Bag & Paper........... 21,000 11% 12 + % 
18,700 12% 11% — 
Anaconda Copper ............. 18,100 20% 20 — K 
es 17,900 74% 72% —2 
Kennecott Copper ............ 17,600 273% 26% —1% 
Standard Oil of N. J.......... -. 17,200 33% 33% — % 
Brooklyn & Queens Transit.... 17,000 3% 3% + ¥Y 
Paramount Pictures + 
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War Baby Talk 


A new bomb release, which auto- 
matically drops bombs so that they 
will strike at any pre-selected dis- 
tances apart, has been developed by 
Glenn L. Martin Company—with 
such equipment a fleet of planes could 
bomb an entire area in such a way 
that the explosive effects of each bomb 
would overlap another. . . . Some idea 
of the ramifications of the U. S. Army 
are to be obtained from recent miis- 
cellaneous orders—Julius Kayser and 
Van Raalte will supply mosquito net- 
ting; York Ice Machinery, ice cream 
makers; American Safety Razor, 
razors and blades ; Celanese Corpora- 
tion, coat linings. . . . The new leak- 
proof gasoline tanks developed by 
Remington Rand through the use of 
light-weight, bullet-proof armor plate 
may find many applications—while 
originally designed for aircraft, they 
may also be utilized for Army trucks 
and tanks, and also for the Navy’s 
patrol boats. 


Synthetics 


With the supply of natural vege- 
table cork threatened by war develop- 
ments, Johns-Manville is preparing to 
produce large quantities of synthetic 
rock cork, a_laboratory-developed 
material—this substitute is a suitable 
insulation for refrigerators and, in 
fact, will do almost anything but cork 


he introduction of more new 

models in August than ever 
before changes the status of the 
fall Automobile Shows—they’ll 
be revues instead of previews. 


a bottle... . The “Woven Light” rugs 
which glow in the dark and thus serve 
as ideal carpeting for movie theatres 
were made possible through the de- 
velopment of a chemical by the Calco 
Division of American Cyanamid— 
these fluorescent floor-coverings will 
next be seen in sleeping cars, hotel 
corridors, ship companionways and 
hospital waiting rooms... . A new 
plastic will soon be made from sugar 
cane bagasse, the same raw material 
out of which “Celotex”’ is made—it is 
reported that mass production would 
make it possible to produce this plas- 
tic at 4% cents a pound, or about 
half as much as similar plastics. . . . 
The search for a better substitute for 
dental fillings has rewarded the 
Chemical Marketing Company by the 
discovery of a water-insoluble plastic 
resin of the polymerized vinyl type 
—the feature of this filler is that it 
hardens without shrinking and thus 
locks itself permanently in the cavity. 


THE BOOK ALL WALL STREET IS 
CHUCKLING OVER! 


HIS is the book that’s for everyone who 

was ever played with by the market. It’s 
a mine of information—and ammunition — 
for all wives of Wall Streeters and for any- 
body else who has suspected they don’t 
know everything Down There. Read this 
best-seller before your friends tell you 
everything in it. 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, 1230-6th Avenue, New York. Dept. 120 


Send me a copy of Where Are the Customers’ Yachts? I'll 
pay the postman $1.75 plus few cents postage—but if I don't 
think it’s the year’s funniest book after 5 day's examination, 

Ican return it for a full refund. | 


C] Check here if you prefer sending cheque or money order 
herewith, in which case publishers pay postage. 


Rubber Rambles 


The “Pliofilm” transparent wrap- 

ping material of Goodyear Tire will 
find a broad market for wrapping pre- 
pared and smoked meats—Milprint, 
Inc., has perfected an automatic ma- 
chine which now wraps all sizes and 
shapes of meat products. . . . No op- 
portunity has been overlooked by 
l‘irestone Tire in finding new markets 
for its “Airtex” sponge rubber—this 
cushioning substance will next be 
found not only in the seats and bunks 
of pleasure boats but also in the 
“chairs” of deep-sea fishermen. 
The “Hydroseal” treatment of B. F. 
Goodrich has now been applied in the 
manufacture of municipal fire hose 
—under this process the hose is made 
both water-repellent and mildew-re- 
sistant and at the same time its flexi- 
bility has been increased. . . . Still 
another rubber compound, made from 
refining impure gasoline, will next be 
introduced by Hultene Rubber—this 
type of artificial rubber can be vul- 
canized and has most of the properties 
of natural rubber. . . . The non-slip, 
rubber-soled sport shoes of Manhat- 
tan Marine & Electric have been im- 
proved to bring the last word in com- 
fort to the wearer—unlike the ordi- 
nary “sneaker,” the new “Deckgrip” 
shoe has a built-in arch supporter and 
inside-cushioned heel. . . . The Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History re- 
ports that the most life-like snakes 
and fishes are now made of molded 
rubber—they are actually an improve- 
ment over the “stuffed” variety, as pre- 
pared by the taxidermist. 


Food Fotbles 


Acquisition of Gulf Fish & Shrimp 
and National Seafoods will give Gen- 
eral Foods its first real representa- 
tion in the production of shrimp— 
besides handling the fresh product, 
GF plans to both quick-freeze and 
can the shrimp. . . . duPont’s cello- 
phane has been utilized for a variety 
of purposes but next it may make its 
appearance as roughage for diets—it 
is now being tested in shredded form 
in combination with certain animal 
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feeds, but a ‘cellophane breakfast 
food” for humans may be in the 
offing. .. . An ice cream cone made 
of chocolate, rather than a wafer, has 
been developed by G. W. Kennedy 
Company—the idea is to give the 
same “taste effect” as in “Iskimo 
Pie” or “Good Humor.” . . . Superior 
Macaroni Company goes somewhat 
far afield with the introduction of 
‘“Kol-Pop,” a new carbonated bever- 
age—it is suggested that perhaps 
macaroni straws could be used for 
sipping the drink. . . . Latest improve- 
ment in “hot dogs” is called the “Corn 
Dog”—this is simply a “Swift” skin- 
less frankfurter baked in corn meal 
batter. . . . Something new in free 
premiums with confections is the 
‘Love Insurance Policy” being given 
away by Herz Candy Company—on 
the policy are listed the birthday, an- 
niversaries, holidays and other dates 
throughout the year on which the 
recipient has a right to expect a gift 
of a box of sweets. 


Christenings 


Philip Morris & Company will 
soon introduce a new “Marlboro” 
cigarette with a scarlet tip “to match 
the lips and nails” under the name 
“Beauty-Tip.” . . . The newest mu- 
sical instrument of Hammond Instru- 
ment, recently predicted here (I*W, 
July 31), proved to be an electrically 
operated adjunct to the piano which 
will be marketed as the ‘Solovox.” 
... The more colorful and decorative 
bath towels of Cannon Mills will be 
featured as the “Decor-Aider” line. 
.. . An improvement in men’s sus- 
penders will be offered this fall by 
Swank Products under the title of 
“Grip-Tite Braces.” . . . To modern- 
ize the lowly showcase, Raymond 
Loewy, industrial designer, has cre- 
ated the “Sell-Case” in which Schick 
Dry-Shaver will display its new line 
of electric razors. . . . The new air- 
plane rental service, patterned after 
the Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System for 
automobiles, will be known as the 
‘“Ailor Fly-Ur-Self System.” . . 
The glass fruit and cake knife of Plas- 
tics Creations has been tradenamed 
the “Aer-Flo Cutter.” ... A line of 
Diesel electric generating units will 
be introduced by Lister-Blackstone, 
Inc., as the “Power-Pak.” . . . Coolest 
yet in lipstick names is that of Ger- 
maine Monteil, Inc., which has been 
dubbed “Pink Ice” because it makes 
the wearer “look as cool as a cu- 
cumber.” 


AUGUST 14, 1940 


FASTER, FARTHER, SAFER fly the 
wings of America... mighty ships of 
the skyways, born in wind tunnels on 
the ground. 


Texaco is proud to be allied with 
modern Aviation’s progress. 


More scheduled airline mileage 
within the U.S. and to other countries 
is flown with Texaco than with any 
other brand. In addition, more than 
2300 supply points from coast-to-coast 
makeTexacoquality lubricantsconve- 
niently available to the far-flung avia- 


tion industry,and to all otherindustries 
as well. All over America aviation, 
industry, and motorists alike rely on 
the modern petroleum products pro- 
duced by Texaco’s research and en- 
gineering skill. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


48 States 


in each two-place “Piper” 
coupes 


Odds & Ends 
Piper Aircraft and R. C. A. have 


completed arrangements for the in- 


stallation of two-way radio equipment 
flying 
the transmitter-receiver will 
add $466 to the cost of the plane. .. . 
Latest in household appliance trade- 
in offers is that being featured by 
Western Auto Supply—any old wash- 
board is worth $15 when traded 
against a new “Western Beacon” 
washing machine... . : A free booklet 
being issued to the employees of 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway is en- 


titled “Four Million Opportunities’ — 


it is a guide on how to use the tele- 


phone and derives its name from that 


fact that two million calls are made 


both ways over the roads’ telephones 


each year. . . . Paramount Pictures 
will soon release “The Story of 
Nylon,” a new movie short in color— 
the film is sponsored by the magazine, 
Popular Science, and shows how this 
latest creation of the laboratory is 


manufactured and utilized. . . . The 
American Export Airlines, an af- 
filiate of American Export Lines, is 
expected to start trans-Atlantic air 
service in Europe within the very 
near future—mail, express and _pas- 
sengers will be carried. . . . Winner 
Manufacturing will soon offer a se- 
lection of “Water Skis” for those who 
would indulge in this newest of wa- 
ter sports—water skiing is said to 
combine the technique of snow skiing 
with the thrills of aquaplaning. . . . 
General Cigar is testing a new and 
unusually slender cigar, four inches 
long and two for a nickel—it is termed 
as “the genteel version” of the fa- 
mous Pittsburgh-stogie. .. . The R. 
H. Stearns Company will embark on a 
national advertising campaign and li- 
cense other manufacturers for its new 
type of women’s felt hat which is 
tradenamed the “Horizon”—the lady 
who mislays one of these top-pieces 
is able to ask her friends to help look 
for her “Lost Horizon.” 
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he moderate revival of interest 
in the bond market which had 
taken place during the previous week 
was followed by a relapse into ex- 
treme dullness and a tendency toward 


somewhat lower price levels. The 
few changes in quotations of more 
than routine proportions were in 
specialties and a few of the popular 
trading vehicles which were affected 
by news developments. 


ALLEGHANY 5s 


After many months of delay caused 
by lengthy negotiations and_ litiga- 
tion, a readjustment plan for the 
three issues of Alleghany Corpora- 
tion 5s has been formulated and 
prospects of specific action are fairly 
well defined. All three maturities 
have been strong recently and sold 
close to their 1940 highs last week. 

The approximate terms of the pro- 
posed bond readjustment were re- 
ported unofficially some time ago; 
last week the plan was given an au- 
thoritative send-off when Judge Lei- 
bell of the U. S. District Court in 
New York signed an order staying 
litigation in which the trustees for 
the three issues and the corporation 
were involved. This enables the com- 
pany to proceed with a final draft of 
the plan preparatory to submission 
to the SEC. The Court found the 
proposed plan to be fair and equitable 
to bondholders and the corporation. 

Full details of the plan are not 
expected to be published in the near 
future, since it will take some time 
to complete the formalities prere- 
quisite to presentation to bondhold- 
ers. The main purpose is to remove 
the difficulties caused by the 150 per 
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cent collateral requirements of the 
present indentures. The modifica- 
tions will stabilize the collateral be- 
hind the 1944 and 1949 maturities, 
and permit the use of surplus income 
to build up the collateral for the rela- 
tively weak 1950 maturity. It is 
planned to place the latter issue on 
a contingent, or partly contingent in- 
terest basis, but a large part of the 
assets held in escrow by the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company will be al- 
located to the collateral for these 
bonds. It is reported that the 1944 
maturity will be made convertible 
into Chesapeake & Ohio stock on a 
basis not unreasonably far away from 
the present market. This and other 
details of the plan will help to pro- 
vide for meeting the 1944 maturity. 
Maintenance of positions in the three 
Alleghany issues seems warranted, 
especially in view of the rising earn- 
ings of the C. & O. 


ITALIAN BONDS 


Several defaults have occurred on 
dollar bonds of Italian corporations, 
but thus far there has been no clear 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


Awe the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in 
the following compilation. The dates given, however, are not to be regarded 
as definite inasmuch as issues are frequently delayed beyond the 20-day regis- 


tration period. 


Issue: Offering Underwriters Date Due 
Cons. Gas, El. Lt. & Pr. of ; 
68,928 chs. $4 pfd. White Weld; First Boston Aug. 13 
Interstate Home Equipment 
40,000 shs. $1 par 
Newport News Shipbuilding 
erie 69,730 shs. $5 conv. pfd. 
536,098 shs. $1 par common Union Securities, et al..... Aug. 12 
22 


indication of what will happen to is- 
sues of the Kingdom of Italy or its 
municipalities having dollar obliga- 
tions outstanding. No early test of 
the position of the latter is indicated, 
since the first interest payment on a 
direct or guaranteed bond of Italy 
falls due on October 1. The next 
interest payment on Italy 7s does 
not fall due until December 1. It 
is possible that a distinction may be 
made between these bonds and the 
corporate obligations. 

However, the general prospects are 
not very reassuring. The statement 
by Italian authorities in connection 
with the default on a relatively small 
issue on August 1 that it is the in- 
tention to resume as soon as possible 
“whatever financial payments have 
been suspended” obviously must be 
gauged in relation to the fortunes of 
war. Increasing activity on the 
African fronts only serves to in- 
crease the uncertainties. Further- 
more, the distinction drawn in the 
Italian statement between ‘“com- 
mercial” and “financial” obligations 
is ominous. Holders of foreign dol- 
lar bonds have already had all too 
many proofs of their secondary posi- 
tion when international financial re- 
lations are strained. In many cases, 
practically all other debts are paid 
before the bondholder receives much 
consideration. 


MISSOURI-ILLINOIS 5s 


The rise of Missouri-IIlinois Rail- 
road first 5s to a new high around 
84 reflects further benefits from the 
Illinois oil boom windfall which has 
substantially aided the fortunes of 
this carrier. The Federal Court in 
St. Louis has authorized the trustees 
of the Missouri Pacific (parent com- 
pany) to set up a $400,000 fund for 
the purchase of these bonds, of which 
$280,000 is derived from oil reve- 
nues. Since these funds may be 
used in open market purchases, quo- 
tations may be bolstered for a time, 
but the bonds are now in a price 
range where they no longer appear 
especially attractive for new  pur- 
chases. 


PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT 


Obligations of Puget Sound Power 
& Light Company (traded on the 
N. Y. Curb) have receded only 
slightly from the advanced levels re- 
corded on news of an offer of $83 
million cash for the entire system, 
made by the Consumers Non-Profit 
Public Power Corporation, repre- 
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senting one faction of the Public 
Utility District Commissioners of 
the State of Washington. This offer 
would cover by an ample margin all 
of the company’s outstanding bonds. 
However, it would not fully cover 
the preferred stock investment, or 
any of the common stock equity. 

It was promptly rejected as “not 
worthy of serious consideration” by 
the president of Engineers Public 
Service, the parent company, and the 
ultimate disposition of the properties 
remains in doubt. As long as there 
is a possibility of continued private 
operation with new competition from 
a “Public Utility District” authority, 
the status of the bonds will remain 
speculative, and a conservative view 
suggests liquidation of holdings at 
current advanced levels. Neverthe- 
less, the indication that the proper- 
ties might ultimately be sold at a fig- 
ure well in excess of bondholders’ 
claims has tended to give new sup- 
port to the market. 


DEFENSE F INANCING? 


Continued from page 4 


course, although it does not seem that 
private capital should be excluded en- 
tirely if it is willing to take the risks 
and if suitable deductions for rapid 
amortization are allowed. In_ this 
connection, the threat of expanding 
ownership and control of industry by 
the Government is causing some con- 
cern. Government ownership — of 
arsenals is an old tradition, and is a 
highly practical arrangement. But 
there are borderline cases, and also 
instances in which the products of the 


new plants are equally suitable for 
peacetime industries. Of the total of 
$287 million RFC defense loan com- 
mitments made up to the present time, 
one of more important is an agree- 
ment to lend $15.8 million to a long 
established company in the metal 
fabricating field. The proceeds will 
be used to erect plants for the primary 
production of aluminum, 

Unless these plants are eventually 
to be taken over by the Government, 
it would seem that this is a type of 
financing which might more logically 
be handled by private institutions, Al- 
though the details of RFC defense 
loans (many are still in the negotia- 
tion stage) have not generally been 
made public, one of the arrangements 
receiving serious consideration is to 
give the government agency a lien on 
the new plants as collateral for the 
loans. I‘rom this point it is, of course, 
only one step to government owner- 
ship. 

This trend is furthered by the at- 
titude of many industrialists, quite 
apart from any possibility of Machia- 
vellian plans for “collectivizing the 
American economy.” There is a 
natural reluctance on the part of pri- 
vate enterprise to pledge the full 
credit of peacetime industries for ad- 
ditional plant which may be of little 
value after two or three vears. 

Where the new facilities are segre- 
gated in separate corporations, and 
the credit of the parent company is 
not placed behind the loans, private 
financing becomes more difficult. This 
course, or the lease of plants owned 
by the Government, is favored by 
managements which retain a_ keen 
memory of the losses resulting from 
excessive plant expansion in the last 
World War. 

In the period from August, 1914, to 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Alabama Gas Co. Ist 4%s, 
sates $28,000 Sep. 1,°40 
Allentown- Bethlehem Gas Co, 
29,000 Sep. 1,'40 
Bethlehem Steel Corp, conv, 
25,040,000 Aug. 26,40 
Central Foundry Co. Ist conv. 
Central Kansas Power Co, Ist 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co, 
Chicago Produce District Ist 
cum. ine. 58, 1048......... 99,960 Aug. 15,'40 


Cleveland Railway Co, Ist A 
Connecticut Light & Power 


78,000 Sep. 1,'40 
Consolidated Tithe Corp. coll, 

Consumers Co. of Illinois Ist 

GO, 58,300 Aug. 31,'40 
Cuba (Republic) 5s, 1944. 955,500 Sep. 1,°40 
Danish Municipal 


Loan extl. 5%s, 1955...... 32,000 Nov. 1,'40 
George Washington Hotei Corp. 
(Winchester, Va.) Ist 5s, 
17,900 Sep. 1,°40 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Huntington W ater Corp. Ist A 
6s, 1954; B 5s, 1954; C 58, 
Lindsey-Nunn Publishing Co. 
secured A 6s, 1944........ Entire Sep. 1,°40 


Luzerne County Gas & Elec- 

tric Corp. Ist & ref. 6s, 

$18,000 Sep. 1,°40 
North American Light 

Power Co. (Del.) B bie 


Northern Illinois Coal Corp. 

168,900 Sep. 1,'40 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. Ist 

Parr Shoals Power Co. 1st 

Pennsylvania Glass Sand 

Corp, Ist 4%s, 1960....... Entire Aug. 31,'40 
Peoples Light & Power Co. 

550,000 Sep. 19,'40 


St. Joseph Mercy Hospital of 
Detroit Ist ser. 4-4%s, due 


240,000 Aug. 15,'40 
Southwestern Associated Tele- 

phone Co. Ist A 5s, 1961 Entire Aug. 31,'40 
& Clothier Ist 

639,000 Sep. 1,'40 
Waliea Milling Co., Ltd. 7s.. 15,000 Sep. 


REAL ESTATE 


FARMS AND ACREAGE—MARYLAND 


E/ \STERN SHORE OF M ARYLAND 


Many good investments in farm _ property. 
Choice waterfront estates and farms. Worth your 
investigation. Sales at prices you can_ afford. 
We have the place you have in mind. Send for 
our list of choice waterfront properties and farms. 
George R. Debnam III, Rock Hall, Md. 


VIRGINIA 


INVESTORS: Here is_a gilt edged investment. 
3uy a good productive farm or estate in Virginia. 
LOW TAXES. Over 200 growing days per year. 
Lovely scenery. Good soil. Plenty valuable 
timber, orchards, etc. Excellent climate. Write, 
giving requirements and price range. Bennett 
Realty Co., Lynchburg, Virginia. 


RESORTS 


A Complete Vacation At 


he Admiral 


CAPE MAY, N. 
Same Management as Gulf a, Hotel, 
Lake Worth, Fla. 
Fireproof—Cool—Capacity 800—Most luxurious, 


Directly on ocean — Own swimming pool — 
‘Tennis—Bowling—Ballroom- ‘Surf bars—Cock- 
tail rooms -- Music — Bridge—Golf--Fishing— 


Bicycling — Riding —- Theatre -— Finest food 
Restricted clientele—Weekly rates from $26.00 
each person, two to room. American Plan. 
Aiso European plan. 


“MOST FOR YOUR MONEY” 


Season June 15 to September 15 


SHAWNEE COUNTRY CLUB 
BUCKWOOD INN 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pennsylvania 
Arthur Brown, President 
A summer country home with a championship golf 
course! In the Poconos, only 85 miles from New York or 
Philadelphia, on the Delaware River near Delaware 

Water Gap. 

Shawnee Country Club, scene of the annual Shawnee 
Open and the 1938 P.G.A. Championship. Sam Snead, 
Professional. 

Right at the first tee, with golf privileges for guests. 
BUCKWOOD INN, modern concrete and hollow tile 
American Plan Inn featuring the utmost in cuisine and 
comfort. 

Swimming in a Hollywood pool overlooking the Dela- 
ware River; tennis, fishing, riding, ete. Exclusive 
clientele: for rates and reserv ~_— address : 

ARTHUR BROWN, Presiden ee INN 
SHAWNEE-ON- DELAWARE, 


FINANCING 


CAPITAL 
AVAILABLE 


A financial client of this firm is in 
position to negotiate additional substan- 
tial capital requirements for such _ busi- 
nesses that can show a record of able 
management, increasing markets and 
earnings, and enjoy a high rating in 
their respective fields. Communications 
will be held in strictest confidence by 
our client. Address Box 32, c/o Albert 
Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., Advertising, 
131 Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Ready in Book Form About Sept. 15th 


Here’s welcome news for investors! 


21 West STREET 


“A COMPLETE 10-YEAR RECORD 
OF EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS” 


Covering Every Common Stock on N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Also Average Yearly Earnings and Dividends 


For the first time the FINANCIAL WORLD is about to publish, in 
book form, a “COMPLETE 10-YEAR RECORD of EARNINGS and 
DIVIDENDS” covering every common stock listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange—a complete record of the past ten years, 1930 to 1939, inclusive. 
AVERAGE YEARLY EARNINGS as well as AVERAGE YEARLY 
DIVIDENDS are also shown for this important 10-year period. 


PRICE $100—WITH MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Send only $1.00 today for this valuable reference book, with this money- 
back understanding: Return the book within five (5) days after receipt if 
you are not convinced that it will be worth many times its cost for future 
reference. We will then refund your dollar without question. 


Send Advance Order Early and Make Sure of the First Edition 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 


New York, N. Y. 


CORPORATION EARNINGS REPORTS 


PER SHARE 1940 1939 
SN COMMON STOCK 28 Weeks to July 13 


Flintkote > $0.91 
Interstate Bakeries ............... 12 to dune 30 
1.26 


9 
American Gas & Electric.......... 2.92 2.45 
Celluloid Corp. ......... — D0.61 D1.45 
Engineers Public Service 1.76 1.30 
Lily-Tulip Cup ....... = 3.60 2.85 
McGraw Electric ..............++. 3.21 2.34 

anaes ‘ 9 Months to June 30 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale........... 1.25 1.02 
Food Machinery Corp.... is 1.90 1.40 

tboard, Marine & Mfg.......... 2.86 2.77 
6 Months to June 30 
American Cyanamid ...... ‘ 1.11 0.80 
Am. Investment Co. of Ill 1.98 1.52 
Am. Locomotive .......... D0.07 D2.82 
Beatie 0.45 DO.24 
American Stores ..............---- 0.68 0.33 
Am. Zine Lead & Smelting........ 0.12 D0.13 
Bigelow-Sanord Carpet ........... 2.14 1.71 
Blumenthal (Sidney) ... D0.10 DO0.74 
Boeing Airplane ... D0.10 D0.25 
Burlington Mills ... in 2.05 1.21 
Celanese Corp. of America......... 2.94 1.74 
Century Ribbon Mills............. D0.82 0.63 
3.54 3.27 
Commercial Invesment Trust....... 1.89 1.81 
Commercial Solvents ............. 0.40 0.17 
Commonwealth Edison .........-..- 1.28 1.30 
Consolidated Cigar ............... 0.11 0.14 
Consolidated Film Industries...... D0.05 D0.08 
0.51 0.54 
ss sean 0.20 0.08 
Diamond T Motor Car............ 0.12 0.23 
Magte-Picheor Taed 0.44 0.40 
Eastern Rolling Mill.............. D0.38 D0.31 
Eastern Steamship ............... D1.84 D1.34 
Electric Bond & Share............ 0.04 0.10 
General American Transportation... 2.21 1.23 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber.......... 1.23 0.96 
Gotham Silk Hosiery.............. D0.62 0.003 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering... . 70.69 
0.28 0.24 
Int’l. Railways of Central America 0.98 1.04 
Mapes Consolidated Manufacturing. 2.31 2.55 
Maracaibo Oi] Exploration......... 0.02 D0.01 
0.58 0.30 
0.93 1.11 
McCord Radiator & Mfg........... b0.17 bD0.04 
McWilliams Dredging ............ D0.76 0.09 
Melville Shoe Corp................ 1.29 sou 
Merchants & Miners Transportation D1.09 0.03 
Minneapolis Brewing ............. 0.54 0.72 
Mohawk Carpet Mills............. 0.93 0.95 


EARNED PER SHARE 


1940 1939 
ON COMMON STOCK 6 Months to June 30 


National Bond & Investment...... $1.27 $0.65 
National Dairy Products.......... 0.76 1.01 
3.18 1.99 
0.41 0.43 
New Jersey Zinc....... 1.69 1.04 
Niagara Hudson Power. 0.33 0.33 
Noranda Mines ....... bis 2.31 2.38 
Oliver United Filters............. b0.22 bD0.35 
Pacific Tin Consolidated........... 0.49 0.09 
Paramount Pictures .... 1.01 0.62 
©.) 2.42 2.33 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand.... rs 0.68 0.47 
Pennsylvania Water & Power...... 2.29 2.47 
*1.14 *0.91 
Pittsburgh Steel ........ D0.11 D2.09 
0.69 0.12 
Radio Corp. of America i 0.15 0.04 
Kaymond Concrete Pile.. 1.17 aa 
Reed Roller Bit........ - 1.21 1.31 
1.03 0.73 
Seaboard Oil of Delaware......... 0.61 0.63 
Sharp & Dohme........ = 0.10 D0.04 
Staley (A. E.) Mfg < 2.02 1.57 
0.34 0.25 
Standard Cap & Seal............. 0.61 0.63 
Standard Oil of California......... 0.80 0.54 
res. 70.48 10.40 
Stewart-Warner ...... 0.54 0.16 
Sullivan Machinery .. 0.60 D0.19 
Sweets Co. of America............ tD0.54 0.49 
Sylvania Industrial Corp........... 1,23 1.21 
Thatcher Manufacturing .......... 0.40 1.30 
Transcontinental & Western Air... D0.41 D0.43 
0.31 0.42 
Union Beg & Paper... 1.26 0.18 
Union Oil of California........... 0.43 0.57 
2.34 1.38 
United Air Lines Transport....... 0.19 D0.14 
U. S. Distributing Corp........... D0.57 D0.67 
2.30 3.30 
Western Auto Supply.............. 1.21 1.51 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg...... 3.68 2.37 
soe 1.24 1.01 
White Sewing Machine............ 0.33 0.14 
Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg........ 0.31 


0.74 
3 Months to June 30 
0.13 0.33 
24 Weeks to June 15 
D0.04 D0.12 
0.30 0.57 
12 Months to May 31 
3.75 
12 Months to April 30 
0.57 
3 Months to March 31 
D2.14 D2.18 
1939 1938 
12 Months to December 31 
D0.74 D1.27 


Wurlitzer (Rudolph) 


Air-Way Electric Appliance....... 
Artloom Corp. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills............. 


American & Foreign Power........ 


b—Class B stock. *—Before depletion. +—Before 
Federal taxes. t—After $85,421 non-recurring loss. 
D—Deficit. 
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December, 1918, financing through 
security issues offered to the general 
public totaled as follows: Industrials, 
$1.7 billion; public utilities, $831 
million ; railroads, $1.5 billion. These 
amounts do not appear large in terms 
of present-day expenditures, actual 
and projected. Nevertheless, if com- 
parable sums were to be obtained 
through the private capital markets 
over the next two or three years, 
there would be a very important 
stimulus for the investment banking 
machinery of the country. And em- 
ployment of these banking facilities is 
essential to any lasting business re- 
covery. Although the present signs 
are not especially auspicious, it is to 
be hoped that a revival of investment 
and commercial banking activity on a 
sound basis can be realized while the 
defense program proceeds, either 
through some measure of direct par- 
ticipation in that program, or as a 
collateral development. 

One of the most remarkable aspects 
of the heavy borrowing for armament 
purposes is the absence of any pres- 
ent indication of inflation. Commodity 
price indexes have been declining 
during the past month, and the gen- 
eral price level is only slightly above 
that of a year ago. 


IMMEDIATE DANGER? 


A prominent government economist 
recently stated that “the immediate 
danger here is not that we will pro- 
duce inflation but rather that our 
efforts to head off inflation will retard 
recovery and reemployment instead.” 
But sooner or later, the inflation 
threat will have to be reexamined in 
relation to the quasi-war economy to 
which we have become committed. 
And the methods employed in financ- 
ing the defense program will play a 
large part in furthering or limiting 
the development of inflationary 
trends. 

The lack of any present indication 


-of such trends may be ascribed not 


only to the concomitant action of de- 
flationary forces, but also to the fact 
that defense expenditures are still on 
a relatively small scale. But with na- 
tional defense outlays for the next 12 
months estimated at about $5 billion, 
the rate of disbursements will soon 
be accelerated. Within a few months, 
the outflow of funds will more than 
double the amount disbursed in July. 
At that time, the beginning of an in- 
flationary movement may no longer 
be regarded merely as a subject of 
academic interest. 
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he market appears to have en- 

tered the first stage of the an- 
ticipated upside breakaway from the 
“line” formed during the last month 
or so. The industrial average had 
previously made a top at 123.86 on 
June 19 and had refused to pene- 
trate this level on June 30 or July 9 
or 18, when the rails made successive 
new highs. But on July 30 both 
averages pushed through to new high 
ground on the recovery from the 
May-June lows. This action con- 
firms the intermediate uptrend. 

Equity prices gave a very con- 
vincing demonstration of strength 
July 30. The trend was upward 
throughout the day, but it was in the 
last hour of trading that the best 
gains were made—an indication of 
aggressive buying power. Further- 
more, the trading volume of 280,000 
shares from two o’clock until the 
close was larger than that for the 
three previous hours combined; 
larger, in fact, than the turnover wit- 
nessed during any of the ten pre- 
ceding full business days. Well over 
700 individual issues were traded, 
making the session the broadest in 
almost five weeks. 

In sharp contrast to this perform- 
ance, the selling flurry which carried 
the industrials down more than a 
point on August 6 failed to generate 
any momentum. By eleven o'clock 
this average had lost seventy cents, 
yet volume amounted to only 90,000 


shares up to that time and it receded 
to 50,000 shares during the second 
hour and 30,000 during the third, 
while prices remained practically un- 
changed. Only 585 stocks appeared 
on the tape that day. : 

The most recent highs have been 
established at 27.09 in the rails (July 
30) and 126.44 in the industrials 
(August 5). So far, there appears 
to be little impetus behind the cur- 
rent moderate setback, and there 
seems no reason to expect the move 
to proceed very far. The most 
bullish performance which may rea- 
sonably be expected would require 
the decline to end within a week or 
two without violating the last minor 
lows at 121.64 and 26.21—at least, 
not in both averages—and be followed 
by a rally setting new tops. 

It is quite possible that these levels 
will not hold, but concurrent pene- 
tration of both need not be considered 
a decisive bearish indication. More 
important support points are located 
at 119.73 and 25.19, but these do not 
appear to be in any appreciable dan- 
ger over the near future. However, 
if by any chance the averages should 
fall below these prices the situation 
would bear watching since such a 
move, if followed by a rally and then 
by a renewed decline breaking the 
May-June lows, would signal a major 
bear market. Such a contingency 
now appears remote.—Written Au- 
gust 7; Allan F. Hussey. 


TRENDS OF THE DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’S opinion on the stock market. 


DAILY CLOSING PRICES 


“an DOW-JONES AVERAGES | 


A SOND FMAM) JASONDI).FMAM) J ASOND! JAN FEE 
1937 1938 1939 
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Dnoustriats 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firm by 
whom issued. To expedite handling. 
each letter should be contined to a 
request for a_ single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
2! West Street, New York 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


19-page booklet for anyone who wishes to 
learn to write by touch. Also for Secre- 
taries who wish to increase their speed and 
accuracy. Please write on letterhead. 


CHAIN STORE STATISTICS 
Containing record of operations of 30 chain 


store companies and other information of 
interest to investors. 


HOW TO BE A LIFE INSURANCE 
REPRESENTATIVE 

An informative 30-page booklet covering 
every phase of this subject suitable for any- 


one seeking employment which offers a 
future. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


24-page informz _booklet on this subject. 
Prepared by a N. Y. S. E. firm. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


Prospectus on Common Stock (Par Value 
$3.00 Per Share) available upon request. 


CONTINENTAL AVIATION AND 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Prospectus on Common Stock available upon 
request. 


HOME AIR CONDITIONING 


Completely illustrated literature | explains 
home air conditioning — how it affects the 
health, comfort, and convenience. Valuable 
to those planning to build and present home 
owners who plan to modernize. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 


To previde livability and comfort; economy 
in operation; lasting home values; guaran- 
teed protection. A most valuable booklet 
for anyone owning a home or expecting to 
remodel or build one. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 


Beautifully illustrated brochure describes 
100 style-leading models at new low prices. 
features and specifications unobtainable from 
any other boat builder. 


EYE-SAVING LAMPS 


Catalog describing a lighting system, using 
standard Mazda Bulbs, designed to protect 
eyes by eliminating glare. Lamps for every 
reading, writing and working need in the 
home, office and industry. Please write on 
business letterhead. 


PLANNING FOR INCOME 
AT 55, 60 OR 65 
Tells of more than 75 interesting ways to 


enjoy your “vacation years’? when they 
arrive. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 
IN YOUR HOME 
This booklet brings you the facts about a 


great advance in low-cost, warm-air heating 
for homes. For home owners only. 
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American Telephone & Telegraph Company 


Freeport Sulphur Company 


Earni d Price R T 
Data revised to August 7, 1940 00 amings ond Price Range (1) 


2 PRICE RANGE 
160 
Executive 120 : 
Annual 80 


Incorporated: 1885, New York. 

office: 195 Broadway, New York. 

meeting: Third Wednesday in April. Num- 40 

ber of stockholders (December 31, 1939): 0 

636,771. EARNEO PER SHARE $1 2 


Over-all funded 


3,700 
Subsidiary preferred stocks. . 6: shs 
Capital stock ($100 par)...... 18,686,794 shs 


Business: Through its associated companies, which com- 
prise the Bell System, this company—the largest corporation 
in the world—operates more than 16.5 million telephones in 
the United States. Telephone instruments and apparatus are 
made by a subsidiary, Western Electric. 

Management: Conservative, capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $83.6 million; cash and _ securities, $150 million. 
Working capital ratio: 1.5-to-1. Book value of capital stock, 
$131.86 per share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal payments since 1899. Since 1921, 
rate has been maintained at $9. Rights have been offered six 
times since 1920. 

Outlook: Satisfactory long term industry trends with re- 
spect to station installations and toll business are expected 
to continue, establishing good prospects for future earnings. 

Comment: With the exception of 1938, earnings have covered 
the $9 dividend from 1936 to 1940, and stock should maintain 
its position as a consistent income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE arn OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ear 
=. Mar. June 30 Sept. 50 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$1.74 $1.81 $1.88 $1.94 $5.38 $9.00 134%— 864 
1938 1.77 1.55 1.51 1.69 5.96 9.00 1254%—100% 
_ eee 1.61 1.55 1.70 1.88 7.12 9.00 160%— 98% 
1.85 1.99 2.30 3.22 9.89 9.00 190%—145% 
. os 2.33 2.34 2.39 2.56 9.76 9.00 187 —140 
as 2.07 1.98 1.92 2.19 8.32 9.00 150 —111 
Re 2.13 2.16 2.39 2.54 10.18 9.00 1714%—148 
2.46 2.40 6.75 =4175%4—145 


*Year's total is for System as a whole; quarterly earnings are for parent company 
only. To August 7, 1940. 


Federal Mogul Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (FMO 

Data revised to August 7, 1940 25 . ge ( ) 
20 

Incorporated: 1924, Michigan as a merger 15 

of Muzzy Lyon Co. and Federal Bearing & 10) onnrhisest 

Bushing Corp. Office: 11031 Shoemaker Ave., 5 | 

Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting: Last Tues- re) 

day in March. ‘ext of stockholders (June rs =; $3 

5, 1940): about 1,2 EARNEO PER SHARE $2 

| 1 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 5 
Capital stock ($5 par)..........279,483 shs 1932 "34 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Business: Manufactures non-ferrous alloys and alloy prod- 
ucts, principally engine bearings for use as original equipment 
and also by the replacement and service trades. Among the 
largest customers are Ford, General Motors and Packard, In- 
ternational Harvester and Caterpillar Tractor. 

Management: Has a satisfactory record in a highly com- 
petitive field. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital March 
31, 1940, $1.9 million; cash, $287,208. Working capital ratio: 
3.8-to-1. Book value of the capital stock, $10.92 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made from 1929 to 1931 and from 
1936 to date. Present indicated rate, 25 cents quarterly. 

Outlook: Although changes in the level of activity in the 
automotive industry have important effects upon earnings, 
the large replacement business affords a considerable measure 
of earnings stability. Further diversification is obtained in 
non-automotive lines. 

Comment: The nature of the business necessitates a specula- 
tive rating for the shares. 
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Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1939 1940 
Earned per $042 57 01 $1.63 $133 $2.55 +$1.29 
Dividends paid ...... None None None 1.73 0.80 0.40 0.75 10.50 
§Price Range: % % 

7% 153 155% 10% 127 114 
% 2 235 63, 53% is” 

*Adjusted for the %-for-2 stock split in November, 1939. ¢First six months. tTo 
August 7. §Prices from 1933 to 1939 are on the Detroit S. E.; 


1940 prices are since 


listing on N. Y. S_ E. June 13; Jan. to June Detroit S. E. 155%—10% 


Data revised to August 7, 1940 


Incorporated: 1913, Delaware. Office: 122 

East 42nd Street, New York City. Annual 

meeting: Second Monday in March at Wil- 

mington, Delaware. Number of stockholders - = 

39): 8,291. Y 

(November 1, 1929): 8,291 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $3,000,000 i it 
Capital stock ($10 par).......... 796,380 shs 


Business: Second largest world producer of sulphur, mining 
approximately one-third total annual domestic requirements 
and around one-half aggregate exports. Owns large reserves 
in Texas and Louisiana; deposits are believed adequate for 25 
years. Owns 90% interest in Cuban-American Manganese. 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $11 million; cash, $5.8 million. Working capital ratio: 
6.3-to-1. Book value of common, $22.79 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments 1917-19; 1927 to date. 
Present annual basis, $1 a share. 

Outlook: Consumption of sulphur, the base for sulphuric 
acid, most widely used of all chemicals, rises and falls with 
industrial trends. While the war lasts, curtailed foreign sup- 
plies of manganese should continue to bolster earnings of 
company’s manganese subsidiary. 

Comment: Stock has cyclical characteristics but is also 
interesting from the viewpoint of speculative income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE nanes OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ear’s 
Mar. 31 June 30 nad Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
*$1.31 *$1.83 $3.14 $2.00 49%—16% 
*1.04 *0.72 1.76 2.00 50%—21% 
*0.64 *1.14 1.78 1.00 30%—17% 
$0.57 0.65 *1.21 2.43 1.00 3554—23%4 
0.66 0.90 $0.85 0.89 3.30 1.50 324%—18 
0.52 0.54 0.50 0.32 1.88 2.00 32 —19% 
0.40 0.43 0.48 1.45 2.76 1.50 36 —18% 
1.08 9.30 70.50 138% 
*Six months. 7To August 7, 1940. 
National Biscuit Company 
Earnings and Price Range (BI) 
Data revised to August 7, 1940 Me 
Incorporated: 1898, New Jersey. Office: 449 45 ee oe 
West 14th Street, New York City. Annual 30 
meeting: See Wednesday in March at 15 
Jersey City, N. J. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
*Pieferred stock 7% cum. ($100 
Common stock ($10 par)....... 3,289,448 shs 1939 36 1939 
*Not callable. 


Business: Leading biscuit manufacturer, whose products are 
distributed throughout the U. S. and in Canada. Well in- 
tegrated. Three flour mills supply 70% of requirements; 
operates two carton plants; delivers over 96% of output to 
retailers by motor truck. Better known brands include: 
“Uneeda,” “Nabisco,” “Shredded Wheat” and “Wheatsworth.” 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Very strong. 
cember 31, 1939, $35.8 million; cash, $29.9 million. Working 
capital ratio: 6.7-to-1. Book value (common), $14.92 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken record since 1899. Present rate, 
$1.60 per annum. 

Outlook: The importance of the eastern industrial territory 
to this company and the improved competitive position in the 
middlewestern and southern areas suggest that future earn- 
ings will continue sensitive to general business swings as 
they affect consumer purchasing power in those sections. 

Comment: The preferred has a high investment rating. The 
common is now in a semi-speculative position, because of small 
coverage of dividend requirements. 

EARNINGS, RECORD RANGE OF COMMON: 


Net working capital De- 


Qu. pause: Mar. June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. Year Dividends Price Range 
1932. $0. $0.61 $0.55 $068. $2.44 .80 467%,—20% 
0.42 0.47 0.59 0.62 2.11 2.10 605—32 
0.42 0.44 0.36 0.35 1.57 2.90 4914—25% 
1933..... 0.22 0.31 0.40 0.37 1.31 1.80 3634—22%4 
0.39 0 42 0.51 0.41 1.73 2.00 38 %—28% 
es 0.35 0.39 0.46 0.44 1.62 1.60 33%—17 
0.35 0.41 0.51 0.49 1.76 1.60 28 —15% 
a ae 0.49 0.39 0.42 0.48 1.69 1.60 28%—21% 
0.38 0.31 *1.20 424%) —16% 
*To October 20, 1940. To August 7, 1940. 


(For Additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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WILLKIE HAS EDGE 


Concluded from page 9 


South Carolina, Texas and Virginia, 
with a total of 114 electoral votes. 
North Carolina, Texas and Virginia 
all went Republican in 1928 in the 
Hoover-Smith election, but this was 
attributed to the religious issue raised 
in that campaign as practically all 
other Democratic candidates in those 
States were elected. The border 
states of Kentucky, Maryland and 
Tennessee, with 30 electoral votes, 
also are generally in the Democratic 
column, but Kentucky went Re- 
publican in 1924 and 1928, Maryland 
in 1920 and 1928 and Tennessee in 
1920 and 1928. With Willkie, a 
former Democrat, as the Republican 
standard-bearer in 1940, and con- 
siderable newspaper opposition to the 
Third Term in those states, Re- 
publicans again have high hopes of 
placing those states in the Republican 
column in November. 

One of the big unknown quantities 
of the coming election is the feeling 
of the people toward a change in the 
Presidency during a war crisis, but 
to date there has been no sharp di- 
vergence of views on foreign policy 
between the President and Mr. \Vill- 
kie so that it is difficult to gauge pub- 
lic sentiment on this question. There 
is, however, a wide difference in view- 
point on domestic questions and our 
philosophy of government, and with 
the campaign being fought on that 
battleground, and the breaking of the 
third-term tradition, the chances of 
Mr. Willkie being elected may at this 
moment be considered as promising. 


A CLOUD AND ITS 
SILVER LINING 


housands of Canadians who 

planned holidays in the United 
States this summer are going to be 
disappointed. Aside from passport 
difficulties, the Canadian Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board is denying per- 
mits to take funds into this country 
for pleasure purposes. Despite the 
inconvenience, however, there is an- 
other side to the story. According 
to The Financial Post, Toronto, the 
travel ban may result in saving the 
Dominion $100 million in foreign ex- 
change this year. 
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Make Your Investments 
Pay Your New Taxes 


*With the Government committed to spend 12 or 14 
billion dollars for Preparedness and Defense, the stage 
is set for an industrial boom. 


*The program is scarcely under way, but carloadings, 
steel output, power sales and other business indices are 
pointing upward, while equipment and personnel are 
being geared for capacity production. 


*Security prices should quickly discount this new 
activity, and when the movement sets in your portfolio 
should hold issues of companies that will benefit to the 
greatest extent. This does not mean the companies with 
the greatest volume of business, for many other factors 
affect net earnings. 


*By registering your investments with us you will be 
able to keep in step with the market, and put yourself 
in position to make your securities pay the increased 
taxes which are inevitable—for this vital Preparedness 
Program must be paid for by you. 


Make Your First Move Today 


Don’t wait until the most 
attractive possibilities have 
been snapped up by investors 
alert to what is happening, or 
guided by competent invest- 
ment counsel. Act today. 


You may have neither the 
time nor the facilities for 
quick selection, but under the 
direction of the Investment 
Supervisory Service of the 
Financial World every step 
will be worked out for you. 


The supervision is entirely 
through correspondence, and 
consultation by mail, wire or 
in person. 


Please explain (without 
obligation to me) how 
your Investment Super- 
visory Service will aid me 
to take advantage of to- 
day’s opportunities for 
better income and profits. 


I enclose a list of my 
securities and their cost. 


The annual fee is small—one- 
fourth of one per cent of the 
value of your holdings at 
enrollment. The minimum 
($125 a year) applies to port- 
folios valued up to $50,000. 


Enroll now. To get quick 
action on your first moves 
(by wire prepaid if the situa- 
tion calls for it) just mail 
your list of securities with 
the minimum fee today. 


Indicate your requirements, 
objectives, and cash available 
for new investments. 


Or use the coupon. 


RESEARCH BUREAU 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


21 WEST STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Objective: 


Income [] Capital enhancement [J 


(or) Both 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


d Price Range (RJ)B 
Data revised to August 7, 1940 75 Earnings and Price Range (Rd) 


Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey. Office: 60 oO 
Winston-Salem, N. C€. Annual meeting: 45 pi et 
First Tuesday in April. Approximate num- 30 PRICE RANGE 
ber of stockholders (June 30, 1940); ap- 5 
proximately 60,000. 0 


EARNED PER SHARE $4 


Capitalization: Funded debt... .*$18.000.000 $3 
Common ($10 par)........... 000,000 shs 
Class “‘B’’ common ($10 par). 9. 000. 000 shs 


*Serial bank notes payable to 1949. +Has 
sole voting power. Employees owning this 
issue participate in profit sharing plan. 


Business: One of the three largest cigarette manufacturers. 
Largest sources of income are “Camel” cigarettes and “Prince 
Albert” smoking tobacco. Additional revenues are derived 
from minor brands and secondary tobacco products. 

Management: Each member is an active director of a de- 
partment, with long experience in the tobacco business. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1939, $136.8 million; cash, $4 million. Working capital 
ratio: 11.2-to-1. Book value of common and class “B”, $14.52. 

Dividend Record: Very liberal; unbroken since 1907. Pres- 
ent rate 50 cents quarterly plus year end dividend. 

Outlook: A well entrenched trade position, the established 
effectiveness of its advertising campaigns and the apparent 
continuance of the secular upward trend in cigarette con- 
sumption assures company a satisfactory sales volume. Profits 
reflect cost factors, notably the three-year average price of 
inventories of leaf tobacco, but present indications point to 
well maintained earnings. 

Comment: The class B stock offers strong assurance of con- 
tinuing its long record as a steady income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS PRILE RANGE OF “B’’ COMMON: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 19 4 1940 
Earned per share...... $2.15 $2.39 $2.93 $2.82 $2.37 $2. eee 
Dividends paid ..... 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2. 2. 30 *$1.50 

Price Range Class B: 
53% 5855 60% 58 46% 45 *44 
39% 43% 50 40% 33% 35 *32 


*To August 7, 1940. 


‘Standard Brands, Incorporated 


: i Price R B 
Data revised to August 7, 1940 0 Earnings and Price Range (SB) 
Incorporated: 1929, Delaware. Office: 595 40 


PRICE RANGE 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Annual 30 

meeting: First Tuesday in April at corporate 20 

office, Dover, Del. Number of stockholders 10 
(December 31, 1939): Preferred, 3,807; 0 

common, 118,001. 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 


*Preferred stock $4.50 cum. (no BAM rm! *! 


EARNEO PER SHARE 


as heb 200,000 shs 0 
Common stock (no par)....... 12,648,108 shs 1932 (33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 37 ‘38 1939 


"<5 allable at $110 per share. 


Business: Formed as a merger of four old established food 
companies, through aggressive development of packaged prod- 
ucts has considerably enlarged the scope of its activities. 
Products include “Chase & Sanborn” coffee and tea; “Fleisch- 
mann’s” yeast and gin; “Royal Baking Powder” desserts and 
puddings and “Widlar” salad dressing and condiments. 

Management: Now under more aggressive leadership. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital as of 
December 31, 1939, $42.4 million; cash and equivalent, $20.5 
million. Working capital ratio: 7.9-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $4.17 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments. Common 
dividends since merger. Present indicated rate, 40 cents. _ 

Outlook: Future earnings should reflect the benefits of re- 
cent manufacturing and distributing economies and also the 
stimulus resulting from the merchandising of new products. 

Comment: Preferred stock is of good investment caliber; 
recent developments have improved the status of the common. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND ai RANGE OF COMMON: 


>. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 36 Dec. Year Dividends Price Range 

$0.30 $0.31 $0.24 $0. on $1.14 $1.20 17%— 8° 
0.24 0.27 0.28 0.36 1.15 1.00 375%—13% 
eae 0.53 0.31 9.19 0.22 1.06 1.00 25%—17% 
as 0.23 0.21 0.25 0.28 0.97 0.95 19%—12% 
9.29 0.28 0.29 0.27 1.18 1.05 18%—14% 
. 0.22 0 22 0.16 0.13 0.73 0.80 164%4— 7% 
9.17 0.15 9.13 0.18 0.61 0.62% 6% 
0.12 0.12 0.10 0.16 0.55 0.47% 7™%4— 5% 
0.17 0.17 *0.30 *Th— 5 
“To. August 7, 1940. 
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and Price Range (UNX) 
100}, 
Data revised to August 7, 1940 3 
Incorporated: 1910, Delaware. Office: 1 Park ” 
Avenue, New York City. Annual meeting: 0 $9 
Fourth Thursday in March. Number of SARNEO PER GHARE $6 
stockholders (June 12, 1940): 5,454. YuG GY $3 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
apital stock (no par)........... 734,300 1932 33 34°35 37 1939 


Business: One of the world’s largest manufacturers of type- 
writers and supplies; also an important factor in bookkeeping 
and accounting machines and cash registers. Operates 200 
branch offices and 75 foreign agencies. Export business nor- 
mally accounts for about one-third of total volume. 

Management: Alert and experienced. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1939, $17.8 million; cash, $6.1 million. Working capital 
ratiec: 11.7-to-1. Book value of common, $33.11 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Unbroken record since 1911. Pres- 
ent annual rate, $2 a share. 

Outlook: Industry position and extensive research activities 
point to continued gradual increases in domestic volume. On 
balance, war influences will probably prove an adverse factor 
as far as export business is concerned. 

Comment: Shares rank among the strongly situated equities 
in the office equipment group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s Divi- 
ended: Mar. June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 
$0.13 $0.18 $0.74 $0.94 $1.99 $0.62%  39%— 9% 
1984 0.92 0.96 0.61 1.06 3.62 1.624% 58%—36 
1.01 1.05 0.72 1.58 4.36 2.12%  87%—53% 
1.17 0.91 0.85 2.31 5.06 2.87% 1025%—74% 
1.92 1.59 1.11 2.08 *6.70 4.50 100°%4.—46%4 
. >a 0.76 0.50 0.37 0.78 2.41 2.50 70%—41 
Ss 0.76 0.41 0.41 0.95 2.53 2.00 66 —34% 
*After surtax; quarterly earnings are before this tax. ¢To August 7, 1940. 


U. S. Smelting, Refining and Mining Company 


Earnings and Price Range (UV) 
Data revised to August 7, 1940 ~~ es 
Incorporated: 1906, Maine. Office: 75 Fed- 90 — 
eral Street, Boston, Mass. Annual meeting: 60 Of eo 
Third Wednesday in May. Number of stock- ee ee 
holders (December 15, 1939): preferred, = 
10,084; common, 7,033. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. 
C Common stock ($50 par)........528,765 shs 
*Not callable. 


Business: Mines and processes metals, largely gold, silver, 
lead and zinc with smaller quantities of copper, arsenic, 
cadmium, coal and bismuth. Silver is mined largely in Mexico, 
gold in Alaska and to some extent in Mexico, and lead and 
zinc in Utah. Reserves are adequate for many years’ operations. 

Management: Aggressive in the development of the busi- 
ness and identified with company for periods up to 30 years. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1939, $20.7 million; cash, $10.2 million; securities, 
$4.2 million. Working capital ratio: 4.7-to-1. Book value of 
common, $67.81 per share. 

Dividend Record: Fairly liberal; payments made in every 
year since 1907 except 1915 and 1922-24. 

Outlook: Maintenance of earnings levels of recent years de- 
pends on demand and prices for lead and zinc, and on political 
factors affecting silver prices and Mexican operations. With 
exception of silver, production of all metals showed a decline 
in 1939, as compared with 1938. 

Comment: Uncertainties in outlook introduce a substantial 
risk factor for both equities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 21: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Earned per share...... $8.35 10.31 $7.22 $9.48 $4.68 $6.77 *$2.39 

Dividends paid ....... 9.00 8.00 10.00 11.00 4.00 5.50 73.0 
Price Range: 

124% 103% 105 72% 68% +65 

96% 91% 72 52% 44% 48 739% 


*First five months; comparable 1939 profit, 88 cents per share. +To August 7, 1940. 


Additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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BRITAIN’S RESOURCES 


Concluded from page 8 


ments (according to those Commus- 
sions) may be expected in Belgium, 
Holland, Norway and France next 
winter. 

German-dominated Europe banks 
much on the amounts of foodstuffs 
that Russia is willing and in a posi- 
tion to export. Weather conditions 
in Russia likewise have been unfavor- 
able this year, and crop prospects at 
best are only fair. And imports from 
overseas, where large stocks are avail- 
able in Argentina, Canada, the United 
States and Australia, are of course 
cut off by the effectiveness of the 
British blockade. 

Great Britain, on the other hand, 
has at its disposal all these enormous 
supplies of foodstuffs. Its only prob- 
lem in this respect is one of trans- 
portation, and the only danger is the 
German counterblockade through sub- 
marines, mines, airplanes and other 
means of war. Similarly, Great 
Britain has access to all other raw 
materials essential to warfare. 


ESSENTIAL COMMODITIES 


The tabulation on page 7 shows. 


the availability of such raw materials 
as iron, steel, coal, nickel, tungsten, 
chrome, petroleum, rubber and wood- 
pulp. It clearly reveals the tremen- 
dous superiority of Great Britain as 
master of the world’s raw materials, 
even if the doubtful Russian supplies 
are added to those available to Ger- 
many and Italy. In addition, Great 
Britain has at its disposal the indus- 
trial facilities of Canada and_ the 
United States. 

From the point of view of raw ma- 
terials alone—if that factor should 
decide the war—a victory for Great 
Britain would appear to be assured 
by reason of its seapower which is 
more than double that of the combined 
fleets of her opponents. The unknown 
factor remains the fighting strength 
of the German airfleet compared with 
the British airfleet and the British 
navy. The latter so far has apparent- 
ly been keep largely in reserve, but 
may perhaps play a most decisive role 
in determining the outcome of the 
war. Up to now, seapower has never 
been destroved by a victorious land 
army. 
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| Bigger Profits From 


Better Financial Preparedness 
Through These Books and Charts 


LATEST BOOK Our latest BOOK OF STOCK FACTOGRAPHS includes re- 
OF STOCK prints of all the Factographs appearing in Financial World 
FACTOGRAPHS between September 1/4, 1938, and May Ist, 1940. 1,650 Regular 


and Condensed Factographs with complete index, in this new 
book, only $3.85; or send $7.50 for a subscription to the next four consecutive 
Factograph Books to be issued during the coming 12 to 18 months; these four 
manuals, bought separately at $3.85 each, would cost $15.40—offer saves you $7.90. 
FREE! “What the Figures Mean" (price alone $1.00) sent free with every Factograph 
Book order sent at $3.85 or $7.50 before Sept. Ist; or for only $5.00 you can secure 
the latest Factograph Manual AND the next Revised Factograph Manual (to be 
published in the Fall) making the average cost $2.50 a copy, instead of $3.85 each. 


CHARTS OF 
WEEKLY HIGH 
& LOW PRICES 
—233 STOCKS 


3-TREND SECURITY CHARTS of 233 Leading Stocks, charting 
market action of 233 leading stocks week by week for past 18 
months. You can SEE weekly tops, bottoms, trends and volume 
at a glance. Each set includes: important statistics, Transparént 
Work Sheet, ratio ruler, and instructions. Next 12 monthly issues 
$25.00. August issue ready, $3.00. (Ask for samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly 
Charts of 100 Active Stocks for $8.50. Ask also about "STOCK PICTURE" with 
800 Charts of Monthly High and Low Prices from July Ist, 1932, to July Ist, 1940. 
July issue ready, $10.00. Sept. Ist issue ready after Labor Day. Sample chart and 
list of 800 stocks charted FREE on request.) 


DICTIONARY OF To profit more from your financial reading in 1940, use “PRAC- 
WALL STREET TICAL HANDBOOK OF BUSINESS AND FINANCE" (1930 

revised). Defines briefly, clearly, 7,000 terms and expressions 
used in business and the Stock Market. 60! pages, $1.59. 


MONTHLY HIGH For a 6-year graphic record of 300 Leading Stocks, charting 
& LOW PRICES MONTHLY HIGH & LOW PRICES, from July Ist, 1934, to 
OF 300 STOCKS July Ist, 1940, get the new semi-annual issue of 3-Trend 
CHARTED—6 YRS. "CYCLI-GRAPHS", just published. If you want to know the 

monthly high and low prices and monthly sales of only a dozen 
of the leading listed stocks for the past six years, you will surely find them charted 
among these 300 monthly charts. If you wish to check up before buying to make 
sure the stocks you own ARE charted in "CYCLI-GRAPHS", send us your list of 
stocks and we'll do the checking for you. Or ask for free sample charts and com- 
plete alphabetical list of stocks charted in “CYCLI-GRAPHS". And the cost is 
only $3.00—an average of | cent per chart. 


PERSONAL 


TO KEEP A PERSONAL RECORD of all stocks and bonds 
RECORD BOOK 


bought, held or sold, dividends, other income, tax deductions, 
inventory of assets, etc., you need "“MI-REFERENCE", loose-leaf 
binder with ruled forms (100 sheets, 5!/x81%4 inches) for every purpose—$4.50, 
postpaid, or DeLuxe leather edition, 200 sheets for $8.50. (If in doubt, ask for 
sample ruled forms from "MI-REFERENCE" and other Personal Record Books, free 
on request.) 


BINDER FOR Save your Financial Worlds for further reference. We can 
FINANCIAL supply an attractive Loose-Leaf Binder to hold 26 issues of 
WORLD Financial World, for future reference, at $2.50; 2 binders (to 


hold 52 issues) for $3.95, if ordered before September Ist. 


: TERMS: WE pay postage in U. S. if you remit with order. On FOREIGN ship- ‘ 
+ ments add 10% for postage and handling. YOU pay postage and charges on C.O.D. : 
| shipments in U. S. Post Office refuses Foreign C.0.D. packages. Books sent on : 
' 10 days’ approval if you authorize us (in event of refund) to deduct 25% from ; 
' your remittance for privilege of examination and study; does not apply to charts. : 
' 
' 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received 
Book Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOKSHOP 
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Heyden Chemical Corporation 


Data revised to August 7, 1940 igornings and Price Range (HDN) 
Incorporated: 1925, New York, as a consoli- NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
dation of Heyden Chemical Co. of America 0 
and Denhey Corp. Office: 50 Union Square, 60 benice nance 
New York City. Annual meeting: Third 40 
Thursday in March. Number of  stock- 
1, 1939): Preferred, 6; 0 
comm 
Capitalization: Funded debt... *$527,819 
Common stock ($10 par)......... 125,497 shs 1932 °33 °34 °35 “36 °37 1939 

*Bank loans payable 1941-1943. +Callable 


at $110 a share. 

Business: Manufactures chemicals for medicinal and _ in- 
dustrial uses. Has exclusive right in U. S. and Canada to all 
patents, trade-names and processes of Chemische Fabrik Von 
Heyden of Germany. 

Management: Chief executives associated with company and 
predecessor since early 1920s. 

Financial Position: Net working capital December 31, 1939, 
$456,158; cash, $361,333. Working capital ratio: 1.6-to-1. Book 
value of common, $26.72 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Regular preferred payments since 
1928. Common dividends uninterrupted since 1929. No pres- 
ent regular rate. More liberal distributions probable with 
gradual reduction of bank loans. 

Outlook: For duration of the war company stands to benefit 
from increased export demand for pharmaceuticals. Domestic 
market for these products and for fine chemicals is relatively 
stabie as to volume and profits. Important formaldehyde 
division promises expansion due to demand for plastics. 

Comment: The common offers representation in a well man- 
aged company in a growing industry. 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1937 1940 

*Earned per $3.2 $3. 56 $3 94 $2. $5.99 

Dividends paid ...... 1.10 fis0 72.25 72.50 1.50 72.00 $1.50 
Price Range (N Y. Curb) > 

40% 58 55 47% 41% 68 92 

19 37 39 31 27 30 160 


*Based on capitalization outstanding at end of respective periods. 
tTo August 7, 1940 


tIncluding extras. 


Imperial Oil, Limited 


sceamnings and Price Range (IMO) 


|___NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Data revised to August 7, 1940 


Incorporated: 1880, Canada, as The Im- 0 [— PRICE RANGE at 
perial Oil Company, Ltd. Present title 30 

adopted 1919. Office: 56 Church Street, 20 o O 0 oa 
Toronto, Ontario. Annual meeting: At call 10 to-} 

of Board of Directors. Number of stock- 0 


holders (June 1, 1940): 23,186, 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non EARNED PER SHARE $1 
*Capital stock (no par).......36,965.078 shs 


*Standard Oil of New Jersey owns 70% of 


the stock. 

Business: The leading Canadian oil enterprise, operating 
refineries having around 60% of the entire Canadian capacity; 
has extensive marketing and transportation facilities. Crude 
requirements are obtained largely from United States and 
South America. Owns preferred and 60% of common stock 
of International Petroleum, which operates in Colombia, Peru 
and Venezuela. 

Management: Well regarded. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $44 million; cash, $5.3 million; marketable securities 
(other than investments). $10.3 million. Working capital 
ratio: 4.3-to-1. Book value of stock, $4.74 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent; payments every year since 1900. 

Outlook: Income from International Petroleum holdings ‘is 
the largest source of revenues; thus this subsidiary’s dividend 
policies are the chief earnings determinant. Uncertainties 
arising from the war tend to becloud the outlook of inter- 
national enterprises, including such strongly entrenched con- 
cerns as Imperial Oil. 

Comment: Stock involves the risks characteristic of minority 
situations together with those of the extractive enterprises. 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 936 1940 


Earned per share...... $0.94 $0.95 $096 7 

Dividends paid ....... 0.92% 1.2 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.00 +$0.37% 
Price Rarge: 

17% 22% 24% 24% 19% 17 712% 

125 15% 19% 14% 14% 11% 15% 


*Earnings and dividends are stated in Canadian dollars. ¢To August 7, 1940 
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International Petroleum Company, Ltd. 
Earnings and Price Range (IY) 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
40 = 


Data revised to August 7, 1940 


Incorporated: 1920, Canada, as consolida- 20 
tion of company of same name and Tropical 10 
Oil Company. Originally formed 1914. 
Office: 56 Church Street, Toronto, Ontario. Fiscal year ends June 30 
Annual meeting: At call of directors. Num- EARNEO PER SHARE 


ber stockholders (June 30, 1940): 8,177. 


$1 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
*Preference stock ($2.50 par). 200,000 34°35 °37 1939 
*Common stock (no par)...... 14,324,088 shs 


PRICE RANGE 


1932 ‘33 


*Prefereice and commen stocks rank equally as to dividends, and equally as to assets 
after preference receives $2.50. Preference is non-callable and elects two-thirds of 


— a of the preference and about 60% of the common is owned by Imperial 
G., 
Business: Controlled by Standard Oil Company (N. J.) 


through Imperial Oil; company and subsidiaries produce, re- 
fine and market crude oil and its products in South America. 
Major producing properties are in Peru, Colombia and Vene- 
zuela, with small additional concessions in Ecuador. 

Management: Identified with that of Imperial Oil Co. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $22 million; cash, $8.4 million; marketable securities, 
$2.7 million. Working capital ratio: 3.8-to-1. Book value 
of combined preference and common, $8.29 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments have been made on both classes 
of stock since 1918. Present rate: $1.50 annually. 

Outlook: Company should continue to share in growing 
consumption of oil products in South America, but extent of 
European demand is problematical because of the war. 

Comment: Minority status of common stock and interna- 
tional uncertainties tend to emphasize risk factors. 


Years ended June 30: 19 


Years ended Dec. 31: 

Dividends paid ....... $2.28 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 1.75 7$0.75 
Price Range (N. Y. 

aces 39% 3958 39% 31% 27% 719% 

28 325% 23% 21 17 78% 


*Not available. Eighteen months ended December 31; _ prams in last six months 
of 1938 and $1.19 in calendar year 1939. tTo August 7. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


obormings and Price Range (PPG) 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


; 1 

Data revised to August 7, 1940 160 Of 

PRICE RANGE 

Incorporated: 1883, Pennsylvania. Office: 80 = 
Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Annual meeting: First Wednesday in April. 
Number of stockholders (July 1, 1940): $6 
6,965. $3 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None —<——r § 
Capital stock ($25 par)........ 2,177,224 shs 1932 ‘33 ‘34 ‘36 ‘37 1939 


Business: The largest domestic manufacturer of plate glass. 
Also makes “safety” glass, and structural glass used in com- 
mercial buildings. Manufactures paints, chemicals, cement, 
varnishes, lacquer finishes and brushes. 

Management: The largest stockholder is the estate of the 
late John Pitcairn, former chairman of the board, through 
ovwnershin of anvroximately 34.3% of the capital stock. 

Finanical Position: Very strong. Net working capital as of 
December 31, 1939, $45.1 million; cash, $7.3 million; marketable 
securities, $8.7 million. Working capital ratio: 6.4-to-1. Book 
value of capital stock, $51.96 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Uninterrupted payments in 
each year since 1899; no stated rate. 

Outlook: While diversified output is a stabilizing influence, 
operations are primarily influenced by changing levels of 
activity in the automobile and building construction indus- 
tries. Research policies are a favorable long range factor. 

Comment: Although volatile, stock is one of the more strong- 
ly situated business-cycle equities. 


EARNINGS, RECORD AND PRICE names STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1925 1936 1939 1940 


Earned per share 69 $5.32 $7.15 $3. $4.95 

Dividends paid ....... 2.90 6.00 6.30 1.75 4.00  *2.00 
Price Range ¥. Gurb) : 

99 140 147% 115% 117 *104 

48 77 55 90 *65 


*To August 7, 1940, 
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wo hundred eighty-five pages of 

facts, figures and opinions con- 
cerning the financial status of the 
City of New York have just been 
published in book form by the New 
York Stock Exchange firm of R. W. 
Pressprich & Company. Comprising 
an unusually comprehensive survey, 
“The Finances of the City of New 
York” presents a critical examination 
of each phase of the local fiscal pic- 
ture, including transit unification, 
water supply, public welfare, public 
housing, pension funds, taxes, funded 
and temporary debt, budgetary pro- 
cedure and all other aspects of im- 
portance to those primarily interested 
in the City’s bonds. Prepared by 
Cushman McGee, director of munici- 
pal research for the firm, the study 
concludes that “while the [City’s] 
funded debt is at its highest total, the 
net amount of this debt is not in- 
ordinately large” and that the City’s 
credit position is sound. The book 
contains seven illustrations and 78 
tables. R. W. Pressprich & Company 
for many years has been prominently 
identified with government and mu- 
nicipal financing. 

x * 


Scheduled for appearance this 
week, Northwestern Public Service 
Company proposes to float a $6 mil- 
lion issue of first 4s of 1970, pro- 
ceeds of which will furnish part of 
the funds necessary to redeem the 
company’s $7.7 million of first 5s, 
1957. Of the remainder, $500,000 
will be raised through the sale of 
serial notes to banks, and $1.2 mil- 
lion comes from the sale last month 
of the company’s Columbus, Neb., 
division. The combination of the re- 
duction in total funded debt together 
with the lower interest charges re- 
quired by the new issue, will mate- 
rially improve the position of the 
company’s Columbus, Neb., division. 
The combination of the reduction in 
total funded debt together with the 
lower interest charges required by 
the new issue, will materially im- 
prove the position of the company. 
But even on the old basis, good prog- 
ress has been shown in recent years. 
Fixed charge coverage has increased 
from 1.37 times in 1934 (the lowest 
in the company’s record) to 1.99 
times for 1939; and during the mean- 
time, depreciation charges have been 
raised nearly every year. Under- 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Company riod able Record 
Allied Products .........+....28 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 9 
Q Oct. 1 Sep. 9 
American rer $1.25 Q Sep. 3 Aug. 10 
$1.25 Q Sep. 3 Aug. 10 
.. Sep. 16 Aug. 31 
lic .. Aug. 15 Aug. 5 
$1.75 Q Sep. 3 Aug. 25 
$1.75 Q@ Sep. 3 Aug. 15 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet ....... $1 .. Sep. 3 Aug. 15 
$1.50 Q Sep. 3 Aug. 15 
Bird & Son, Inc. 5% pf..... $1.25 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
Birmingham Water Works 
$1.50 Q Sep. 16 Sep. 3 
Bros. Tobacco 374%ee Q Aug. 15 Aug. 10 
Ss See ee $1.50 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 25 
30c .. Sep. 3 Aug. 15 
Boyertown Burial Casket...... 25¢ Q Sep. 3 Aug. 22 
Lridgeport Gas Light Co......50e Q Sep. 30 Sep. 13 
50c Q Sep. 3 Aug. 20 
ick-Balke-Collander -$1 .. Sep. 16 Sep. 
POPE 1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Butler Water $1.75 Q Sep. 16 Sep. 3 
Canadian Oils, Ltd. pf......... $2 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Caster Ca. of...... $1.50 Q Sep. 16 Sep. 10 
Caterpillar Tractor ........... 50e Q Aug. 31 Aug. 15 
City of New Castle Water 
6% Q Sep. Aug. 12 
Coco Cola Co ‘on t. 1 Sep. 12 
Collins & Aikman. Sep. 3 Aug. 20 
Do pf. 25 Q Sep. 3 Aug. 20 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Co... .50c Q Sep. 30 Sep. 12 
Columbia Brewing Co......... :}30e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Community Power & Light..... 25e .. Aug. 26 Aug. 15 
25e .. Dee. 2 Nov. 15 
Crown Cork & Seal, Ltd........ 50 .. Aug. 15 Aug. 10 
Crown Cork & Seal pf....... 564%c Q Sep. 16 Aug. 30 
Crum & Forster Ins. Sh. 
30c .. Aug. 31 Aug. 16 
$1.75 Q Aug. 31 Aug. 16 
Cunningham Dees Stores pf. A.$3 S July 1 June 20 
Dayton Power é Light pf. .$1. a Q Sep. 3 Aug. 20 
Q Sep. 3 Aug. 15 
-Picher re Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Eastern Utilities Assoc........ 50ec Q Aug. 15 Aug. 9 
Louis & Interurb. Water 
1% Q Sep. 2 Aug. 12 
-50 Q Sep. Aug. 12 
El Paso Electric Be $1.75 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
$1.50 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
-. Sep. 3 Aug. 15 
Faultless Rubber Co........... 25¢ Q Oct. 1 Sep. 12 
Firestone Tire & Rubber pf. Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Fort Worth Stock Yards....... ic oa July 27 
350 -. Aug. 31 Aug. 20 
$1.25 Q Aug. 31 Aug. 20 
Gaylord “Container ............ 25e¢ .. Sep. 16 Aug. 30 
Saree 68%ce Q Sep. 16 Aug. 30 
Gen’ 75e Q Sep. Aug. 15 
$1 .. Sep. 12 Aug. 15 
ave Q Nov. 1 Oct. 
Gunsees Brewing A & B....6%c .. Aug. July 20 
50e .. Sep. 10 Aug. 31 
Goodall Securities Corp........ $1 Q Aug. July 25 
wr Tire & Rubber...... 25e .. Sep. 16 Aug. 15 
$1.25 Q Sep. 16 Aug. 15 
25c .. Sep. Aug. 15 
Gulf States Utilities $6 pf.. Q Sep. 16 Aug. 30 
$1. 37 Q Sep. 16 Aug. 30 
Harbison Walker Ref. 25e .. Aug. 31 Aug. 15 
Q Oct. 19 t. 
lie .. Sep. 15 Aug. 15 
eer -. Sep. 3 Aug. 20 
Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
-. Sep. 3 Aug. 15 
S Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Huntington Water 7% pf..... $1.75 Q Sep. 3 Aug. 12 
Q Sep. 3 Aug. 12 
Int'l Nickel 50ec .. Sep. 30 Aug. 31 
Interstate Hosiery Mills...... 25e .. Sep. 16 Aug. 30 
Kan. City — Yds. (Maine) . _ -- Aug. 1 July 25 
$1. Q Aug. 1 July 25 
Kresge (S. Sep. 13 Sep. 
Q Sep. 15 Aug. 30 
.. Aug. 15 Aug. 5 
Le Tourneau (R. G.) ........ 25¢ Q Sep. Aug. 15 
Lexington tana Ve pf -$1.75 Q Sep. 3 Aug. 12 
-..25¢ Q Aug. 26 Aug. 14 
..-$1.25 Q Aug. 26 Aug. 14 
‘Navigation eee 30c Q Aug. 15 Aug. 10 
Mead Corp. $1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Do $1.37% Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
2 .. Sep. 10 Sep. 2 
Q Sep. 3 Aug. 20 
Q Sep. 3 Aug. 20 
Q Sep. 3 Aug. 20 
5% 5 Q Sep. 3 Aug. 20 
Mohawk .. Sep. 15 Sep. 2 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 

Company Rate riod able Record 
Moore Drop Forge A. ..$1.50 Q Aug. 1 July 22 
Q Sep. 10 Aug. 16 
$1 Sep. 3 Aug. 22 


Muncie Water Wks. 8% pf...$2 Q Sep. 16 Sep. 3 
25c .. Aug. 15 Aug. 3 
Nat'l Container Corp.......... Se... 3 


Nat'l Malleable & St. Cast....25¢ .. Sep. Aug. 16 
Nat’l Union Fire Ins. 

$1.50 .. Aug. 19 Aug. 6 
Nebraska Power 6% pf....... $1.50 Q Sep. 3 Aug. 2 

1.75 Sep. 3 Aug. 5 
New Jersey Zinc..............50e .. Sep. 10 Aug. 20 
Nouquitt Mills ...............50e Q Aug. 14 July 30 
$1 .. Sep. 16 Aug. 17 
N. Scotia Pr. & L. pf....... $1.50 Q Sep. 3 Aug. 1 
Ohio Seamless Tube...........50e .. Sep. 3 Aug. 15 
I aaa $1.50 Q Sep. 3 Aug. 6 
Ohio Public Service 7% pf...58'se M Sep. 3 Aug. 15 

rere 4l%sc M Sep. 3 Aug. 15 
Parker Rust 25e Q Aug. 31 Aug. 10 
Penna. State Water $7 pf.. + ES Q Sep. 3 Aug. 12 
.. Aug. 15 Aug. 7 
Phila. Suburb Water 6% pf.$1. 50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 12 
70e Q Sep. 3 Aug. 19 

Q Sep. 3 Aug. 19 
Pressed Metals of Am.........25¢ .. Sep. 3 Aug. 15 
Public Elec. Lt. Co. 6% pf..$1.50 Q Sep. % Aug. 20 
Radio Corp. Am. Ist pf..... 87i%e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 6 

$1.25 Q Oct.’ 1 Sep. 
Reeves. l2%e Q Sep. 15 Aug. 31 

$1.62% Q Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
St. pera Water 6% pf..... $1.50 Q Sep. 3 Aug. 12 
Savannah El. & Pwr. 8% deb. 

$2 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 

Do 7%% $1.87% Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 

1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 

Do 6%% deb. D........ $1.62% Q Oct. 1 Sep, 10 

a 75e Q Sep. 10 Aug. 15 
Security Co. L. Aug........... 80c .. Aug. = Aug. 15 
Q 26 Aug. 15 
Simonds Saw & Steel.......... 60c .. Sep. 14 Aug. 24 
Simon (Wm.) Brewing......... 2c .. Aug. 31 Aug. 16 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ........... 25c .. Sep. 16 Aug. 21 
So. Calif. Water, pf........ 374%ee Q Sep. 3 Aug. 15 
Standard Brands ............. 10e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 5 

1.12% Q Dec. 16 
Standard Cap & Seal, pf....... 40e Q Sep. Aug. 15 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher . -37%c .. Aug. 10 July 31 
Standard Oil (Calif. elias ee: Q Sep. 16 Aug. 15 
Standard Oil (Ind.).......... = Q Sep. 16 Sep. 16 
Sterling Products ............. Q Sep. 3 Aug. 15 
Swan-Finch Oil 6% pf. ($25). aie Q Sep. 4 Aug 15 
Sylvania Industrial ...........2? Q Aug. 21 Aug. 14 
Q Sep. 3 Aug. 16 
U. 8S. Plywood pf...........37%e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 27 
Utica & Mohawk Cotton Mills, 

ec .. Aug. 8 July 31 
Van "Merman Mach. Tool ...... 0c .. Sep. 20 Sep. 10 
Van Raalte Co. -.00c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 15 

Ae Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Vick Chemical e Q Sep. 3 Aug. 16 
Virginia El. & Pwr. $6 pf...$1.50 Q Sep. 20 Aug. 30 
bt Q Sep. 20 Aug. 20 

1.12% Q Sep. 14 Aug. 15 

Warren (Northam) | | eee 75e .. Sep. 2 Aug. 15 
Oil & .. Aug. 26 Aug. 10 
Western Q Aug. 15 Aug. 10 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. ....$1 .. Aug. 30 Aug. 13 

874%e Q Aug. 30 Aug. 13 
Viestote Water Serv. pf..... $1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 16 
Wheeling Elec. 6% pf....... $1.50 Q Sep. 3 Aug. 
Wisconsin El. Pwr............. 10c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 15 

$1.50 Q Oct. 31 Oct. 15 

Do (i897) 4%% cum. pf.$1.18% Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Young (L. A.) Spring & Wire.50c¢ .. Aug. 29 Aug. 15 

Accumulated 
Beaunit Mills $1.50 ¢ epf...... 75e .. Sep.- 3 Aug. 15 
50e .. Sep. 3 Aug. 15 
Holt (H.) & Co. $1.80 Cl. ety .. Sep. 3 Aug. 14 
Key West Elec. 7% pf. A....$1.75 .. Sep. 3 Aug. 15 
87 .. Sep. 16 Aug. 31 
Eng. Pub, Sve. $6 pf...... 75e .. Sep. 16 Aug. 31 
Vattod pf... esse Se .. Sep. 2 Aug. 10 
Western Pub. Sve. ‘‘A’’ 37 be .. Sep. 3 Aug. 12 
Extra 

Sep. 15 Aug. 30 

Nat'l Union Fire Ins. Pitts..... $1 Aug. 13 Aug. 
Parker Rustproof Aug. 31 Aug. 10 
Aug. 26 Aug. 15 
Stand. Oil (Ind.) Q Sep. 16 Aug. 16 
Sep. 3 Aug. 16 


writers of the new first 4s are ex- 
pected to be headed by Halsey, Stu- 
art & Company, and to include Har- 
riman Ripley & Company, Lee Hig- 
ginson & Company, E. H. Rollins & 
Sons, Glore, Forgan and others. 

x * 

To the newly-created post of 
Undersecretary of the Navy, James 
V. Forrestal has been appointed by 
President Roosevelt and his name 
sent to the Senate for confirmation. 
Here is another Wall Streeter who 
does not “place dollars above hu- 
manity,” for in entering government 


service last June as administrative as- 
sistant to the President, Mr. Forrestal 
relinquished the post of head of the 
prominent investment banking firm of 
Dillon, Read & Company. His salary 
as Undersecretary will be $10,000, 
the same as received as administrative 
assistant. Naval affairs are by no 
means new to this banker, for after 
graduation from Princeton in 1915 he 
entered the Navy air service, winning 
a commission as lieutenant. After 


the war he entered Wall Street, and 
has long been prominent in the finan- 
cial district. 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


Miscellaneous: 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 
{Electrical Output (K. W.H.). 
§Steel Operations (% of C ap.). 
Total Carloadings (cars)..... 
#Wholesale Commodity Price 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 
*+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.). 


{Bank Clearings, New York City 
Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 


F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 


*Daily average. 7000 omitted. 
the beginning of the following 


sJournal of Commerce. 


Commodity Prices: 

Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 
Copper, Electroltyic (per Ib.).. 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 
Hides, Light Native (per I1b.)... 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 
Wheat (per bushel) 
Sugar, Raw (per 


Federal Reserve Reports 
Member Banks, 101 Cities 

Total Commercial Loans....... 
Total Brokers 
Other Loans for Securities..... 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 


Total Time Denposits.......... 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)......- 


Reserve System 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 
Total Money in Circulation..... 


Monthly 
Indicators 


U. 8S. Govt. Debt...... *$413,770 *$40,686 
Advertising Lineage: 
Monthly Magazines... 468,059 468,911 


Women’s Magazines... 538,590 515,975 
Canadian Magazines.. 119,846 122,812 
JULY: 


Magazine Advertising: 
Nat’l Weeklies (lines) 663,548 663,199 


Radio Broadcast Sales: 


se *$3.83 *$3.28 
*3.06 *2.31 
*0.24 *0.22 
tShipbuilding Contracts: 
Number of Vessels... 291 122 
Total Tonnage ..... "1,566,660 630,340 
tFood in Storage: 
Poultry (ibs.) ...... *§2.4 *67.5 
Vegetables (lbs.).... *52.6 54.1 
Eggs (cases) ....... *11.9 
*305.7 *148.4 
Meat, All Kinds (Ibs.) *725.9 *600.7 
Railroad Equipmert Orders: 
Locomotives ......... 51 
Passenger Cars ..... 36 39 
Freight Cars ....... 5,846 None 
JUNE 
+New Financing ....... *$9.3 *$31.2 
Short Sales (shares)... 446,957 651,906 
Farm Income — Total 
(incl. Subsidies)..... *$587 *$583 
Farm Subsidies .. “25 
Cement Output (bbls.).  *12.5 *11.9 
Electrical Equipment: 
Refrigerators ....... 305,943 250,045 
Vacuum Cleaners ... 144,237 99,674 
Washing Machines... 112,134 120,076 
Ranges and Stoves... 33,403 26,054 


*Millions. +Corporate new issues only, 
by Merrill, Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt. 


Aug. 3 


tWard’s Reports. §As 
£000,000 omitted. 


July 31 
(000, 000 omitted) 


INDEX OF PRODUCTION 


Week Ended 
A 


week. 


to 


(BASED ON F.W. MONTHLY INDEX FIGURES) peataetion 
280 


Week Ended 


Weekly Carloadings July 27 July 20 July 29 
1940 19: 

Eastern District 

Chesapeake Old... 36,189 35,645 34,076 
Delaware & Hudson............ 13,169 13,556 11,007 
Delaware, Lackaw’na & Western 14,755 15,689 13,994 
Norfolk & Western............ 25,673 25,361 24,234 
New York, N. Haven & Hartford 20,399 21,441 19,999 
New York, Chicago & St. Leuis 15,838 15,640 14,817 
13,586 13,645 12,669 
Western Maryland ............ 9,800 9,566 8,409 
-Southern District 

Comet TANG. 12,610 12,111 11,707 
| 29,176 28,770 28,301 
Louisville & Nashville ......... 26,790 27,068 25,215 
Beavoard Air 13,253 12,376 12,266 
Southern Ry. System.......... 36,040 34,678 34,035 
Northwest District 

Chicago & Great Western...... 5,075 5,184 5,028 
Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 25,737 25,706 26,221 
Chicago & North Western...... 35,496 37,443 35,894 


Central West District 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 24,735 27,387 24,319 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 23,113 24,216 21,881 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 19,481 20,711 18,101 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois.... 4,721 5,046 4,582 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 5,525 5,243 4,767 
Southern Pacific System....... 37,330 36,268 36,914 
Southwestern District 

Kansas City Southern......... 3,731 3,609 3,628 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 6,487 6,996 6,601 
St. Leouis-San Francisco ...... 10,931 11,170 10,674 
St. Louis-Southwestern ....... 4,093 4,008 4,142 
ce 6,448 6,675 6,855 


Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Associatice of American Railroads figures.) 


Monthly 


Indicat JUNE 
FINANCIAL WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL INDEX 


Movement (lbs.): 
86,077 61,719 


TT ] | _ 199,586 335,012 


Slab Zine Movement 
400 (tons of 2,000 Ibs.) : 


PRODUCTION 


excludes refunding. 


Shipments .......... 53,518 37.284 
Stocks on Hand..... 76,036 135,241 
Steel Ingot Output: 
Production (tons). 5 5 *3.5 
Av. Rate of Activity 84. 97 53.71% 
Steel Scrap (tons) : 
Consumption ........ "3.3 “3.2 
Structural Steel: 
= Contracts (tons)..... 103,111 111,594 
Engineering Contracts Awards : 
(Thousands of Dollars) 
G $40,180 $41,577 
> PELE 25,011 10,902 
Zz Machine Tool Activity: 
od Index (% of Capacity) 92.3 65.5 
O New Life Insurance.... *$597.5 *$729.7 
x Automobile Factory Sales: 
w Cars and Trucks..... 344,636 309,738 
9 Aviation Passenger Miles *161.2 *63.7 
= Hosiery Shipments: 
All Types (doz. pairs) *8.8 *10.3 
Crude Rubber (long tons): 
Consumption ........ 46,506 48,438 
53,889 34,363 
Stocks on Hand...... 287,373 224,767 
Tires (casings): 
*4.9 
*6.7 *5.1 
Inventories .......... *8.9 *8.6 
SChain Store Sales..... *$290.3 “8270. 3 
Piano Output (units).. 7,498 5.428 
Commercial Failures 
1,114 1,119 


‘Truck Loadings: 
Freight (tons) ....1,343,013 1,166,529 
Index Number ...... 137.79 118.84 


tAt first of month. §25 chains and 2 mail orders, compiled 
§'American Trucking Association (254 carriers in 40 states and District of Columbia). 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


STOCK AVERAGES— Vol. of ———CHARACTER OF TRADING—————— Average Value of 
15 65 No. cf No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
y wd nnnads R. R. s Utilities Stocks Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. Png 
ug. 
126.13 26.95 22.83 42.86 213 184 1 4 88.45 $3,770,000 1 
126.37 26.95 22.82 42.91 202 177 0 0 88.48 3,480,000 2 
126.36 26.96 22.82 42.92 116 128 1 1 88.45 1,260,000 3 
126.44 26.88 22.72 42.89 224 178 4 3 88.31 3'020,000 5 
125.27 26.75 22.66 42.56 312 161 1 2 88.29 3,290,000 6 
325.12 26.71 22.56 42.4% 273 152 2 = 4 88.09 3,510,000 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


88 
1939 
: 17,373 34,822 35,550 
4 2,605 2,601 2,325 
. 90.5 90.4 60.1 
: 718,430 718,489 656,553 
77.5 77.4 74.0 
; 3,494 3,690 3,909 
ee 89,492 90,173 77,310 
147,367 144,905 151,107 
* July 27 July 20 July 29 
ae $3,076 $2,949 $3,048 
Bi 2,534 2,837 2,346 
3 131.7 137.9 128.1 
217.6 217.0 161.6 
ce Aug. 6 July 30 Aug.8 
$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
: 18.25 18.50 16.00 
0.11 0.11% 0.1014 
ae 0.0485 0.05 0.0505 
0.0625 0.0625 0.0475 
0.1987 0.20 0.1668 
0.10% 0.10% 0.12 
0.0720 0.0750 0.08 
0.96 0.96 0.96 
0.92 3% 0.93% 0.81% 
0.79% 0.82% 0.57 % 
0.0265 0.0263 0.0282 
Aug. 2 
= $8,166 
ae 4,441 4,462 3,887 
419 411 655 
f 474 476 526 
11,875 11,871 10,756 
3.586 3.562 3,322 
20,984 20,984 17,462 
A 5,320 5,314 5,243 — 
288 501 
2,484 2,476 
5 960 
| Pn =e. | } | 4 
| | | | | | | 
| | | 
3 
| | a | | 
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10-YEAR EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND RECORD OF N.Y.S.E. COMMON STOCKS 


This is Part 18 of a 20-week series which will cover all 
common stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. When considering the showing of any indi- 
vidual stock in the 10-year average columns, it should 


(3) long term trend stocks. Instructive commentary 
on this series will be presented with the last install- 
ment. Stocks for which 1939 earnings are not yet avail- 
able will be presented in a later issue. (Copies of the 
be recognized that there are three basic types of issue: seventeen preceding magazines, carrying Parts 1 to 17, 
(1) business cycle stocks; (2) stable income issues; and are available at the regular price.) 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


(PART 18) 
Common Stock: 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 Average 
South Am. Gold & Plat.... Earnings..D$0.03 D$0.11 D$0.07 $0.05 $0.29 $0.19 $0.36 $0.30 $0.30 $0.25 $0.15 
Dividend...None None None 0.10 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.20 0.10 0.20 0.15 
So. Porto Rico Sugar...... Earnings. . .i1.49 i1.20 i2.54 i2.22 11.95 11.82 13.00 i2.87 i1.12 i2.11 03 
Dividend... 1.70 0.35 0.40 1.80 2.40 2.00 3.25 3.05 4.23 1.25 1.80 
Southeast Greyhound Line. Earnings... available 1.19 1.24 1.58 3.08 2.52 1.92 
Dividend... .... ————Not available 1.20 1.50 
Southern Calif. Edison....Earnings... 2.26 2.51 2.06 1.33 1.18 1.64 2.42 2.18 2.10 2.39 2.01 
Dividend... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 IFS 1.50 1.50 1.6214 1.75 1.75 1.79 
Southern Pacific Co. ...... Earnings... 8.24 1.92 D1.55 D1.32 0.11 0.62 3.84 0.20 D1.81 1.63 1.18 
Dividend... 6.00 6.00 1.00 None None None None None None None 1.30 
Southern Railway ......... Earnings... 4.72 D6.87 D10.95 D3.05 D4.64 D3.66 1.01 D1.69 D2.69 2.69 D2.51 
Dividend... 8.00 6.00 None None None None None None None None 1.40 
Sparks-Withington ........ Earnings.. .£2.55 £0.12 £D2.17 £D0.34 £D0.41 £D0.21 £0.15 £0.49 f D0.09 £D0.28 D0.02 
Dividend... 1.00 0.75 None None None None None None None None 0.17% 
Earnings...D3.53 D6.90 D9.52 D0.95 D0.56 0.19 3.58 D2.23 D0.45 D1.88 
Dividend...None None None None None None 0.50 0.50 None None 0.10 
Spencer Kellogg ........... Earnings... .h1.14 h1.17 hD0.26 h0.98 h3.01 h2.22 h2.62 h2.81 h0.71 h1.30 1.57 
Dividend... 1.20 0.80 0.60 0.80 4.35 1.60 1.60 2.10 1.40 1.10 1.26 
ee Earnings... 0.67 0.23 0.05 0.23 0.96 0.85 1.32 1.46 2.46 2.21 ° 1.09 
Dividend...None None None None 0.25 0.25 1.00 1.20 1.60 2.00 0.63 
Spicer Manufacturing ..... Earnings...D1.33 D3.62 D5.48 D1.44 1.38 1.40 4.26 3.61 0.29 r3.05 0.21 
Dividend...None None None None None None 3.00 2.00 0.50 2.00 0.75 
Earnings. ..D3.10 D0.27 D0.69 1.20 2.85 1.64 2.51 1.70 0.91 1.02 0.78 
Dividend... 0.30 None None None None 0.15 1.00 0.20 0.25 0.30 0.22 
Earnings... 0.16 0.22 D0.36 0.27 1.25 2.32 2.86 3.09 3.37 3.02 1.38 
Dividend... 1.50 None None None None None 2.00 2.00 0.75 1.75 0.80 
Standard Brands .......... Earnings... 1.22 1.12 1.14 1.52 1.06 0.97 1.12 0.71 0.62 0.51 0.96 
Dividend... 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.00 1.00 0.95 1.05 0.80 0.62% 0.4714 0.98 
Standard Gas & Electric... Earnings 5,71 3.88 0.59 D1.73 D1.97 D1.74 D0.99 D1.33 D2.49 D1.34 D0.14 
Dividend... .3.50 3.50 2.75 0.30 None None None None lJone None 1.01 
Standard Oil of California. Earnings... 2.88 2 Ip 1.07 0.58 1.41 1.43 1.79 SAF 2.22 1.38 1.70 
Dividend... 2.50 2.50 2.00 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.20 2.00 1.40 1.10 1.60 
Standard Oil of Indiana.... Earnings... 2.73 1.04 1.04 1.14 1.25 1.98 3.09 3.66 1.82 2.24 2.00 
Dividend... 2.50 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.40 3.30 1.00 1.25 1.60 
Standard Oil of N. J.....Earnings... 1.65 0.34 0.01 0.97 1.76 2.43 3.73 5.64 2.86 oaae 2.24 
Dividend... 2.00 2.00 2.00 125 1.25 1.25 2.00 2.50 1.50 2.25 1.70 
Earnings... £4.43 £1.00 £111.41 £D1.50 £0.79 £1.22 £2.76 £5.10 £3.05 £2.13 1.76 
Dividend... 2.25 None ‘one None 0.50 1.10 1.80 3.50 1.25 1.25 3.27 
Sterling Products ......... Earnings... —-Constituent of Drv Inc. 4.66 4.79 4.84 5.05 5.29 5.10 5.25 5.00 
Dividend... in these years 0.95 3.80 3.80 4.10 4.20 3.80 3.80 3.49 
Stewart-Warner ........... Earnings... 0.98 D1.44 D1.96 D1.44 0.46 1.39 1.70 1.49 D0.24 0.45 0.14 
Dividend... 2.12% None None None None 0.50 1.00 1.90 None 0.25 0.49 
Earnings... —— Formed August 1936 ———-——-__ e4.33 e1.93 e2.12 eD1.09 e1)1.74 1.56 
Dividend... .... 0.20 1.20 None None 0.23 
Stone & Webster........... Earnings... 3.06 1.56 0.72 D0.67 D0.46 0.04 0.52 0.41 0.36 0.49 0.60 
Dividend... 5.00 3.00 0.37% None None None 0.25 ree None 0.25 0.89 
Studebaker Corp. .......... Earnings... 0.32 0.23 D3,.93 D3.80 D0.88 D0.92 1.01 0.37 D0.80 1.31 D0.71 
Dividend... 3.75 1.20 0.36 None None None None None None None 0.53 
Earnings... 3.09 1.09 1.55 2.76 2.60 2.81 3.01 3.86 1.07 2.74 2.46 
Dividend... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Sunshine Mining .......... Earnings... §0.04 D0.004 §0.06 $0.22 §0.81 $1.61 $2.63 $3.63 §2.45 §2.13 1.36 
Dividend... 0.16 0.02 0.10 0.25 0.68 1.40 4:05 3.00 2.20 1.60 1.17 
er ee Earnings... 3.19 0.44 0.38 0.36 0.57 0.63 1.02 2.31 0.51 0.67 1.01 
Dividend... 3.50 2.50 1.00 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.95 2.50 0.621% 0.60 1.32 
de Earnings. ..D2.17 D2.40 0.01 D0.36 0.27 0.25 0.14 0.32 0.24 0.04 D0.37 
Dividend...None None None None None None None None 0.10 N one 0.01 
Seaperior Steel Earnings. ..D3.12 D4.28 D5.33 D2.24 D2.33 0.41 3.98 2.83 D2.57 1.55 D1.18 
Dividend...None None None None None None None None None None None 
Sutherland Paper ......... Earnings... 0.80 0.33 D0.03 1.07 1.54 2.35 2.54 2.80 2.04 4:32 1.58 
Dividend... 0.90 0.50 0.10 0.20 0.70 1.00 1.80 1.80 1.60 1.30 0.99 
Sweets Co. of America.... Earnings... 1.26 1.45 D1.63 1D1.05 0.51 0.77 0.81 0.86 1.23 0.38 0.46 
Dividend... 1.00 1.00 0.25 None None None None None None None 0.23 
Earnings. . .j2.08 j0.11 pD0.91 j1.75 j1.97 j2.92 j1.59 j1.47 jD0.66 j1.68 1.20 
Dividend... 2.00 2.00 1.25 None 0.50 1.25 1.00 1.50 1.20 1.20 1,19 
Swift International......... Earnings... 4.37 4.41 3.88 4.08 3.75 3.00 3.36 4.50 4.77 2.27 3.84 
Dividend... 3.50 4.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.50 
Symington-Gould .......... Earnings... 0.63 D1.06 11.40 D1.28 D0.37 D0.92 diate *a1.06 al.29 aD0.68 D0.27 
Dividend...None None None None None None atts 0.60 0.25 None 0.09 
Earnings... —Not available — 0.88 1.31 1.86 2.20 1.01 D1.18 0.53 0.94 
Dividend... - Not Available 0.70 0.60 0.50 aes 
Telautograph .............. Earnings... 1.54 1.57 1.41 1.09 0.79 0.64 0.59 0.61 0.51 0.37 0.91 
Dividend... 1.40 1.40 1.20 1.00 1.00 0.75 0.60 0.60 0.50 0.30 0.88 
Tennessee Corp. ........... Earnings... 1.21 0.006 D0.89 D0.11 0.27 0.22 0.41 1.09 0.46 0.41 0.31 
Dividend... 1.00 0.25 None None None None 0.15 0.35 None None 0.18 
Texas & Pacific Railway.. Earnings... 6.37 2.21 D2.82 D2.79 D0.39 0.51 2.78 3.24 0.61 D0.58 0.91 
Dividend... 5.00 RB None None None None None None None None 0.88 
Earnings... 1.53 D1.01 D0.22 D0.05 0.59 1.83 4.10 5.02 2.13 3.02 1.69 
Dividend... 3.00 2.50 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.25 2.00 2.00 1.75 
Texas Gulf Producing ..... Earnings...—Not available— 1.18 0.52 0.91 0.90 0.93 0.68 0.86 0.69 0.83 
Dividend... .... F 9% Stk. 10% Stk. 10% Stk. None 0.05 0.10 0.15 0.20 0.06 


year ended Dec. 31. r—8 mos. to A 
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D—Deficit. 


*—Change in fiscal year. 
share of Sierra Pacific Power for each one share of Stone & Webster. 


a—12 mos. to Jan. 31. e—12 mos. to May 31. f—12 mos. to June 30. h-—12 mos. to July 31. i—12 mos. to Sept. 30. j—12 mos. to Oct. 31. m—Calendar 
+Distributed 4/5 of a share of Engineers Public Service and 1/10 of a 
§Before depreciation and/or depletion. 
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@ Actual color photvzraph —Branch Bobbitt, tobacco uarehouseman, admires a fine lot of ripe, golden leaf. 


TOBACCOS 
MEAN LESS NICOTINE 


Authoritative tests reveal that Luckies’ finer tobaccos 
contain less nicotine than any other leading brand! 


Here’s the natural result of buying 
finer, selected cigarette tobacco for 
Lucky Strike. The average nicotine 
content of Luckies, for over two years, 
has been 12% less than the average 
of the four other leading brands *® 
—less than any one of them. This 
fact is proven by authoritative tests 
which have been confirmed from time 
to time by independent laboratories. 


You see, each year we exhaustively 
analyze tobaccos before purchase. 
Thus our buyers can select the leaf 
that is ripe and mellow, yet mild 
and low in nicotine content—then 
buy it up. 

The result—a cigarette of finer 
tobaccos— mild and mellow, with 
a naturally lower nicotine content. 
Have you tried a Lucky lately? 


*& NICOTINE CONTENT OF LEADING BRANDS 


From January 1938 through March 1940, Lucky Strike has had an average nicotine 
content of 2.02 parts per hundred—averaging 9.82% less nicotine content than Brand 
A; 21.09% less than Brand B; 15.48% less than Brand C; 3.81% less than Brand D. 


Copyright 1940, The American Tobacco Company 


men who know tobacco 
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